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Over the years, we have often heard 
that Exponent II is a barometer of the 
issues that are of concern to the women 
of the Church. Where we have often found 
this to be true, I don't think that I have 
been as struck by that possibility as I 
have been by the articles submitted for 
publication in this issue. Given the 
theme of a great many of them, it seems 
that we are increasingly concerned by the 
unequal distribution of power and control 
in our relationships with others. 


In her essay, Judy Dushku wishes for 
a future where "the lambs and the lions" 
will share a love and respect that will 
prevent one from having dominion over the 
other. She dreams of a time when the 
inequity that permits the "haves" to use 
unrighteous force on the "have nots" will 
be eliminated, taking with it the "ire." 


Emma Lou Thayne speaks to the same 
issue by describing the process 
through which she has gone to achieve 
"the agency demanded of the Lord." Her 
image of people walking shoulder-to- 
shoulder captures the vision of all of us 
being free to find our "jobs on this 
earth." 


As an example of the inequity of con- 
trol amongst us, Kay Webber recounts her 


"How blessed the day when the lamb and 
the lion shall lie down together without 
any ire." With the passing of time, this 
and many other treasured hymns become 
even dearer to me. I sing them over, 
I am glad that I learned them young so 


and 


that they are so familiar to me now. They 
are as much a part of me as the baby 
names that my mother called me, that came 


up from deep inside of me when I first 
held my own babes. 


And I have given deeper and better 
meanings to some hymn-words, which 
increases their preciousness. The one 
that speaks of the Spirit of God like a 
fire burning, for example, a time when 
“we, through our faith, may begin to 
inherit the visions and blessings and 
glories of God," has become an ever 
increasing source of hope and joy. W. W. 
Phelps really did distill what seems to 
me the very essence of what I imagine and 
hope eternal life in the presence of God 
to be. 


The idea of there being a time and 
place where all of us might dwell together 
“without any ire," touches me to the 
core. Perhaps because there seems no end 
to "ire" in life; imagining anything more 
than a moment without it is sweet. When 
I try to put some meat on this vision, to 
fill it out a bit, I imagine a situation 
where there is no coercion, no fear, no 
exercising of unrighteous dominion by 
anyone over anyone else! What a sight! 
This is juxtaposed to what I've decided-- 
in my effort to summarize the ugliness of 
the world as I have experienced it--is 
the key to most evil and cruelty: the 
controlling of one by another. The dead- 
ening effect that being controlled has on 
the coerced--both in body and in 
spirit--is the core of sin. The use of 
power by one to harm, to cause pain to 
another, especially one less powerful, 
always ugly, and I hate it. Whether it 
is the use of a heat-sensitive napalm- 
dropping plane to ferret out the warm 
bodies of fleeing peasants in the moun- 
tains of Guatemala (such inequality of 
power is what makes that scene especially 
ugly), or the use of the loathing look of 
an unkind parent to manipulate a child to 
a certain behavior, I recoil. And to 
think that these inequities that cripple 
and destroy are so common and to think 


is 
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Reading the Barometer 


Sue Paxman 


Lexington, Massachusetts 


recent experience. Because she believes 
that her free agency has been restricted 
by others, Kay feels personally and pro- 
fessionally crippled. What she sees as 
one of her "jobs on this earth" is no 
longer available to her, and she must make 
other choices based on "others' choices." 


Anne Wunderli deals with the issue of 
equality by describing the process that 
she and her husband have gone through to 
establish a seemingly equitable rela- 
tionship. Her story should give Judy 
hope that her wish for the future will be 
granted. 


And Laurel. Once again Laurel writes 
with the pen of inspiration. As she dis- 
cusses the effect that our historical 
perspective has on us, she offers an 
alternative approach that, if incorporat- 
ed, would ensure the equity that all of 
these writers sense is possible and see 
as necessary to our growth and develop- 
ment. 


As we all know, these issues have been 
of concern to many women in our society 
for a long time; however, this concern 
has dramatically increased with the publi- 
cation of studies pointing to a real link 
between inequality in personal rela- 
tionships and spouse abuse. Although 


the major contributing factor to the 
emotional and physical abuse of women 
appears to be that our society permits 
violence against women, there are several 
others. Sharon Fleischacker, head of 
Women's Protective Services in Framingham, 
Massachusetts, says that abusive rela- 
tionships share common characteristics: 
one partner fears the reactions of the 
other, one partner holds an element of 
control over the other, and one partner 
has an unequal share of decision making 
power. 


The deterioration of a seemingly 
healthy relationship to an abusive one is 
a lengthy and insidious process. Although 
the abuse can become a part of the status 
quo without anyone recognizing it or 
understanding how it got there, one thing 
is certain. The inequity of power and 
control and the accompanying loss of 
our ability to make decisions for our- 
selves contributes. Surely we must all 
learn to recognize and rid our lives of 
this inequity not only to ensure the 
emotional and physical well-being of 
ourselves and our children but also to 
ensure that we achieve the potential with 
which our Heavenly Parents have endowed: 
us. 





Massachusetts 





that because of their commonness and 
because of their many faces, we tolerate 
them and don't call them for what they 
are, cuts at me. 


Not long ago a handsome husband walked 
into the congenial foyer of our church 
after meetings and stared harshly. 
at his energetic and radiant wife.» "We 
are waiting in the parking lot," he S 


snarled. You would have thought that he 
had struck her. A look of terror overtook 
her face, and she struggled to pack her 


things out to the car, apologizing over 
and over to him for forgetting her promise 
to meet him at the car after Relief 
Society. She stuttered excuses to all of 
us for behaving so irresponsibly. She 
then tried to cover for him by explaining 
that her husband was really very good to 
her, “He lets me take the car alone on 
Wednesdays. He even babysits for me one 
night a week." I felt sick. Everyone 


The Day of the Lambs and the Lions 


Judy Dushku 
Watertown, 


ugliness 
of one 


laughed and tried to ignore the 
of this spouse abuse. The idea 
person using the superior power that 
society's habit had bestowed on him to 
frighten another, whom he claimed to love 
and honor, was abhorant to me. It might 
as well have been a wrestling match be- 
tween a heavyweight and a bantam. It was 
unfair, and the inequity of it made it so 


ugly. 


Inequity is dangerous because it allows 
for dominance and use of unrighteous 
force. It is the source of much of the 
"ire" that must disappear before the lamb 
and the lion can lie down together in 
peace and harmony, mutual respect and 
love. 


I suspect that I will have to wait 
until the day when Jesus descends with 
His chariot of fire for this ire to be 
gone. But when asked for my dream for 
the future, I could not help but hope 
that some progress will be made towards 
this end on this old earth. Surely the 
unrighteous exercising of power and domi- 
nion can diminish a bit, at least in the 
Church, where we struggle to perfect 
ourselves to some degree. I try not to 
be naive and idealistic, but it isn't too 
much to expect that the Kingdom lead the 
world away from abuse and inequity, is 
it? 


I am hard on the Saints, I know, I 
expect more of us. I want so badly for 
all forms of condescension, manipulation, 
and belittlement to have no place in this 
community. And yet I see it often and in 
so many relationships. Mostly, it seems 
to me to persist between men and women in 
many different settings. And while I try 

to "move on" to other battles and other 
issues, all it takes is for one man to 
diminish one woman to trigger my sadness 
and make me sing for the blessed day when 
the lamb and the lion shall lie together 


in peace. 


I wish that I could give up this dream 
for this life, but every lesson on perfec- 
tion, every lesson on ward goals, every 
talk on priorities brings me back perhaps 
because I see so much pain and perhaps 
because this type of abuse receives so 
little attention. Whatever, I wish better 


for this Kingdom. 





February, I went to see the broad- 
the fireside on parenting. My 
husband opted not be go--our youngest of 
five is sixteen, we have been active and 
involved parents, and he did not currently 
feel the need for instructions. Because 

I was doing marriage and individual coun- 
seling through LDS Social Services at the 
time, I went to see what information 

would be helpful for my clients. The 
message that I heard and the brochure 

that was sent out to the bishops after 
that meeting are disturbing to me. I 

feel layers of guilt descend on the women 
of the Church just when I am hearing from 
my clients that Mormon women and their 
families need to feel God's love. 


Last 
cast of 


I have gathered, through many years of 
perusing Church and BYU publications, a 
set of quotes that I feel are applicable 
to the Mormon woman of today. I have 
used these quotes in many talks where I 
try to help women get and hold onto a 
sense of themselves, to feel God's love 
for them, and to encourage them to grow in 
the midst of the stress of modern-day 
living. These quotes underscore the 
importance of family relationships but do 
not always encourage full-time mothering, 
especially once children are in school. 

I admit my file of quotes is small, but 
it has been growing, and I have felt 
strongly that I was on the right track. 

I have felt that I was a voice helping to 
prepare the way for strong Mormon women 
and families. I now feel as though I am 
a voice crying in the wilderness. 


That voice has developed not only 
through listening to my clients but 
through my own experiences as well. I 
first worked for pay to raise money for 
our branch building fund. We were a small 
branch, and our family was asked to pay 
an additional tithing every month. I was 
expecting my fourth child, but because I 
did have a teaching certificate, my hus- 
band and I decided that I would substitute 
teach. My teaching helped build the 
building and pay another Church member to 
take care of our pre-schooler. Teaching 
proved to be difficult. The nearest 
Church member was two towns away, I was 
physically not well, and I substituted 
most often in a school for emotionally 
disturbed children where the teaching was 
exhausting. 


No one in the Church suggested that my 
work outside my home was wrong or that my 
three children were suffering. Nor did 
anyone suggest that something was wrong 
anytime during the following eleven years, 
after my fourth child (and then my fifth) 
was born, with my spending hundreds of 
hours away from my home doing stake 
Primary work. Some of our wards and 
branches were a four-hour trip one way, 
and we visited each one regularly and 
conscientiously. I remember that I once 
wrote my mother that because I left or 
dragged my children around so much, I felt 
the Church supported a policy of "benign 
neglect," a politically charged term 
being used at the time. No one in the 
Church seemed to feel those hours away 
from home were a problem. 


It was only when I began to "work" for 
other organizations that the judgments 
were made. My second paying job began 
when I was elected to the Town Council. 
Where it had been okay to miss a Relief 
Society meeting to meet with another 
ward's Primary officers, it was not okay 
to miss Relief Society to attend a Town 
Budget Hearing, even if the lesson at 
Relief Society was on community service. 
I was once chastised for sitting on the 
board at Town Hall, using Robert's Rules 
of Order, instead of attending a Church 
meeting to learn how to use Robert's 
Rules of order. 


For my next "paying" job, I returned to 
education, teaching handicapped children 
four hours a day. All of my children 
were in school, but because I was criti- 
cized for working, I worked twice as hard 
at Church jobs, always having two or 
three. (I am not immune to guilt!) 
During this time, my husband was the 
bishop of our ward, and as I saw the 
problems that he was confronted with, I 
thought there must be a way to help these 
bishops, particularly with the problems 
that women face. But, as a woman, I 


One Woman’s Response 


Kay Webber 


Chappaqua, New York 


needed credibility to address bishops. 
The only way to do this would be to become 
a professional counselor, so I went back 
to school. I got my Masters degree in 
Psychology from New York University, 
became the Welfare Board member on the 
Relief Society stake board, and held some 
workshops with bishops. These workshops 
were wonderful! I never held a workshop 
after which I did not get good personal, 
individual feedback from every bishop. 


Meanwhile, my dream was to work for 
LDS Social Services. This was going to 
be very difficult because I was a woman. 
But I persisted. I first applied for two 
different vacancies and received nice, 
polite letters from Salt Lake saying that 
maybe during their next trip east they 
would interview me--they had somehow 
missed me this time. Finally after per- 
sistent questioning, the local agency 
director admitted that he couldn't hire 
me because his was a two-man office and 
I would be the "second man." As such, 
our work might cause us to have to travel 
together. That was the basis of the 
rejection! I pointed out that when I 
left he would be in the office alone with 
the secretary, which might be equally 


dangerous; he just giggled a little. 
So I returned to teaching, taking on 
some Church clients privately. These 


clients persuaded me not to give up the 
field entirely, and two years ago I re- 
turned to school at Columbia to get a 
Masters degree in Social Work. Just as I 
returned to school full-time, I was told 
that LDS Social Services had begun to use 
some professionals on a contract basis. 

I called the chairman of our stake Bis-— 
hop's Council to tell them that they 
could request my services from the local 
agency whenever a woman counselor might 
be needed. Because the bishops requested 
me, the director, who had previously 
rejected my application, had to hire me 
ona beniy: ie | panpngen paSteres 


It has been difficult working part- 
time and attending school full-time. For 
most of those two years, I was also the 
Relief Society president and am currently 
nursery leader, however, because I have 
been doing individual and marriage 
counseling, I feel that the rewards have 
been worth the stress. 


My clients are often dealing with 
issues of self-esteem and independence. 
Because I interned at Columbia at a 
women's center where we dealt regularly 
with victims of domestic violence, I am 
particularly sensitive to the issue of 
women as victims, and I urge each 
individual to be responsible for her own 
happiness (and salvation) and to try not 
to get into the destructive pattern of 
trying to please others at all costs. 


To set full-time mothering as a stan- 
dard to live by is also destructive. For 
those who choose and enjoy it that is 
wonderful, but this standard doesn't 
speak to the great variety of women who 
are presently members of the Church. 

Many thousands do not have the choice and 
only feel more guilty. Another multitude 
have a variety of talents, and they appear 
to be better mothers with some time away 
from home. Their need for self-esteem 
and for being responsible for themselves 
apart from an ascribed role also creates 
conflict. Trying to measure personal 
success through being a wife and mother 
is not always a reliable method. If the 
teaching profession, where test scores 
can be tabulated, has difficulty measuring 
the performance of teachers due to the 
fact that they are working with individual 
people, not products, imagine how much 
more difficult it is to measure the suc- 
cessful wife and mother. To make it 
appear that full-time motherhood is the 
factor that produces successful children 
is not taking into account the complexi- 
ties of human nature and the agency of 
choice of other family members. 


I have heard it said that there are 
Mormon women who are selfishly pursuing 
their own lives. After counseling with 
hundreds of women from Connecticut to New 
Jersey to western New York state, I have 
yet to meet a selfish one. They are 
terribly stressed, usually without enough 
money. They tell me of their problems 


that no one seems to have the time or 
knowledge to deal with--a handicapped 
child, sexual abuse, emotional abuse, or 
domestic violence. The advice that they 
usually receive is to forgive and try 
harder--exactly what victims of abuse 
should not be told! 


I hear mother's helpers trying to look 
beyond the home for some purpose in their 
lives and young, harassed mothers who 
didn't know that they had any choice in 
the direction their lives were to take. 

I hear the voices of the hundreds of 
women who cry on the way home from Relief 
Society because they can't measure up. 
The women who talk to me need so des- 
perately to be given some hope, not 
limits, some love, not judgments. 


One of my favorite scriptures is John 
10:10: "I am come that they might have 
life and that they might have it more 
abundantly." The gospel seems to teach 
both men and women to reach for the 
heights, to climb to the mountaintop, but 
instead of being able to wear sturdy 
hiking boots, the women are given ballet 
shoes. I can't get there in ballet shoes! 
On May 12th, I graduated from Columbia; 
on May 14th, I sent the following letter 
to the bishops in the stakes where I 
practice: 


Dear Bishop: 


This is an extremely difficult letter 
for me to write. I have spent a great 
deal of time pondering the address given 
by President Benson at the Parent's Fire- 
side. It has caused me to reconsider my 
career plans. I can no longer do counsel- 
ing with the members of the Church. The 
principles I have used as guidelines to 
build self-esteem are no longer valid for 
Church members. The choices that I have 
suggested to them I no longer feel com- 
fortable suggesting. Therefore, in order 
to avoid confusion, I must withdraw from 
counseling in the Church, particularly 
women. 


The timing of this is particularly 
painful for me. I am just completing my 
second Master's degree in order to better 
serve the membership of the Church. 
Therefore if I sound rather dramatic, it 
is due to the great personal loss I feel 
at giving up my career (even using that 
word as a Mormon woman can create prob- 
lems) and my dreams for service. 


To help you understand, an analogy 
might be helpful: It is as as if the Prophet 
had spoken at a General Conference and 
told you that every man was told to be a 
farmer as his life role. The prophet 
would extol the virtues of farming, Adam's 
example, the joy that comes from seeing 
living things grow. You might say, but I 
have other talents, and the response would 
be, you may develop these after your day 
of farming, but they are not to interfere 
with your first priority to till the 
land. This is the limited role I hear 
being offered to women in the Church. 


I know that the enduring principle of 
free agency will have to guide each woman 
in her life. However, because I find the 
defined role for women--as outlined by 
President Benson--psychologically un- = 
healthy, it is not apprropriate for me to 
tell Church women so. This has nothing 
to do with my great love of children and 
families; in fact, I feel that greater 
choices for women build happier families. 


Upon receiving this you will have to 
decide if I should continue seeing my 
current clients. I would like to do so 
as I feel we have made some wonderful 
progress together. (In many cases with 
your active participation.) It will be 
difficult, but I think I can handle the 
individual cases appropriately. Many are 
single women where the conflict of family 
and occupations is not an issue in coun- 
seling, but I will find referrals if you 
would prefer. 

I'm sorry that this is so lengthy, but 
I feel that I owe it to you as well as 
to myself to explain the situation as 
thoroughly as possible. 


Kay Webber 
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Revising Mormonism 


Laurel T. Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 


One of the most difficult questions 
for those of us who teach women's history 
is how to integrate what we know about 
women with what most people think of as 
history. Peggy McIntosh of Wellesley 
College talks about five "interactive 
phases" of curriculum reform, beginning 
with the traditional history most of us 
have been taught and ending with a new 
reconceptualized curriculum in which 
the full range of human experience is 
represented. 


Phase One in this 
less History." Here 
and warriors and the Founding Fathers. 
Phase Two, “Women in History," keeps the 
basic outlines of the first phase but 
highlights those women who have replicated 
the achievements of men or have reflected 
their glory. Here we are reminded that 
Elizabeth I was a woman and that Lincoln 
had a mother. Phase Three breaks through 
into feminist outrage, portraying "Woman 
as an Absence, Problem, or Anomaly in 
History." Where are the women presidents? 
it asks. Why have all the famous com- 
posers been men? 


curriculum is "Woman- 
we learn about kings 


Phase Four moves beyond male models of 
achievement and considers "Woman As 
History." This phase takes female experi- 
ence seriously on its own terms, pursuing 
questions about childbearing or women's 
voluntary associations or female friend- 
ships; considering quilts, samplers, and 
other forms of female handicraft as works 
of art; finding new ways of interpreting 
oral histories, letters, and diaries. 


In women's studies programs and in 
some history departments, a few people 
are now trying to integrate this new 
material into a comprehensive Phase Five 
curriculum, “History Redefined to Include 
Us All." Struggling to include Napoleon 
and midwifery, factories and parlors, 
these projects are forced to find new 
ways of conceptualizing and presenting 
the past. 


Recently, as I was sifting through 
copies of The Friend from the last two or 
three years trying to find pictures to 
use in my Sunbeam class, I came across a 
striking example of "Womanless Mormonism," 
and I began to imagine the successive 
transformations that we would have to go 
through before our lessons and publica- 
tions "Include Us All." 


This little gem was an illustrated 
scripture essay entitled "Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost." In the first frame, Joseph 
Smith, bathed in rays of light, learns 
about the nature of the third member of 
the Godhood. "If we love Heavenly Father 
and keep the commandments, the Holy Ghost 
gives us gifts," the second caption reads. 
In this illustration a young boy, eyes 
shut, is being confirmed (blessed? or- 
dained?) by four men dressed in Joseph 
Smith-like clothing. Frame 3 shows a 
sandy-bearded man in nineteenth-century 
attire grasping his scriptures at a pul- 
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pit, an assembly of earnest-faced men 
behind him. "Some Saints are given the 
gift of leadership," the caption says. 


The fourth frame explains that "The 
Holy Ghost's gift to some Saints is 
knowledge. They are wise and make right 
choices." The man in this picture has a 
moustache instead of a beard, Book in 
hand, he is instructing two younger men. 
Frame 5 explains that "Some Saints are 
given the gift of faith to be healed; 
others are given the gift to heal sick 
people." The sick child in this picture 
is probably a girl, though it is diffi- 
cult to tell. Her mother sits beside her 
holding her hand while her father stands 
in his Sunday vest at the end of the 
antique sofa and blesses her. 


And so on. Frame 6 portrays the gift 
of speaking in tongues by showing a male 
pioneer shaking hands with an Indian, a 
bonneted woman beside him. Frame 7, "The 
gift of prophesy," returns to Joseph 
Smith, shown with the Salt Lake temple in 
a cloud of mist. Frame 8 places another 
bonneted woman opposite a stiff-collared 
male. "A bishop comes to know which 
gifts each Saint has," the caption reads. 
The concluding frame, "Righteous Saints 
can receive many gifts if they are willing 
to share them," is startling. A demure 
young girl in white nightgown kneels 
beside an old-fashioned chair. One won- 
ders, recalling the first eight frames, 
what possible gifts the girl might imagine 
receiving. Perhaps the gift to be healed. 


The first eight frames of this story 
exemplify "“Womanless Mormonism," an 
approach to the gospel that is unfortun- 
ately not confined to illustrated scrip- 
ture stories. Concepts that most of us 
think of as universal are in fact pre- 
sented as though they are exclusively or 
in large part the property of men. I am 
sure most of you can supply your own 
examples. The sexism of such portrayals 
is unthinking rather than malicious, and 
when confronted with the problem, well- 
meaning authors (or artists) are usually 
quite willing to go on to a Phase Two 
approach, "Woman in Mormonism," adding a 
woman or two (even a small girl ina 
nightgown) to the unrevised story. In 
this way, Eliza R. Snow, Emma Smith, and 
Aurelia Spencer Rogers get into seminary 
manuals or articles on "Women in the 
Scriptures" appear in the Ensign. 


My own essay is an example of the 
third phase, an approach that emphasizes 
"Woman as an Absence, Anomaly, or Problem 
in Mormonism." This phase is overtly and 
explicitly feminist. You could probably 
feel my anger as I described The Friend 
essay. Phase Three is troublesome for 
many women and perhaps particularly for 
Mormon women. Our Christian commitments 
as well as our socialization teach us to 
mistrust anger. 


Stage Four feels better. Here we can 
rewrite history in our own image, can 
imagine "Woman As Mormonism." Given the 
outpouring of Mormon scholarship in recent 
years, few of us would have any trouble 
writing a children's lesson on "The Gifts 
of the Spirit" entirely from a female 
perspective, perhaps with a rosy-cheeked 
young boy in the very last frame. In the 
new pictures, sisters would teach and 
heal and even ordain one another, and 
they would pray for inspiration to create 
Primaries and Primary hospitals for their 
children. The only difficulty would be 
in knowing how to handle the first frame. 
Few of us can imagine a lesson that ex- 
cludes Joseph Smith. Yet doesn't focus— 
ing on our male founder perpetuate the 
very attitudes that led to "Womanless 
Mormonism" in the first place? [In our 
more expansive moments, we might think 
about beginning the story with Lucy Mack 
Smith rather than her son, trying to find 
a way to make her a genuine actor in the 
story rather than simply another version 
of Ma Lincoln. 


The importance of redefining our ori- 
gins will become even more apparent when 
we try to move on to Phase Five, "History 
Rewritten to Include Us All." There is 
no way we can integrate bearded patriarchs 
with healing sisters as long as we make 
one contingent on the other. That is why 
revising our curriculum demands reconcep- 


tualizing the meaning of our faith. I 
think a deeper reading of Church history 
can help us do that. Did the Church 
begin with six men establishing a corpor- 
ation according to the laws of New York? 
Or with the prayer of a young boy who was 
struggling to integrate the skepticism of 
his father and the visionary earnestness 
of his mother? The gender of the founder 
is central to the first interpretation 
but not, I think, to the second. 


That founding continues. The gifts of 
the Holy Ghost are not encompassed in 
pulpits and frock coats and upraised 
hands but in that outpouring of spirit 
prophesied in Joel: “and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old 
men shall dream dreams and your young men 
shall see visions: And also upon the 
servants and upon the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my spirit." 


That is the Mormonism that I want my 
Sunbeams to know. * 





My Husband 
Won’t Let Me 


Emma Lou Thayne 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Last week I heard my ten-year-old 
grandson say, "James really wants to 
sleep over, but his mother won't let 


him." That same day at a conference for 
women, I heard a Relief Society president 
say, "We originally wanted to have this 


last for two days, but too many of the 
husbands wouldn't let their wives stay 
overnight." 


Wouldn't Jet them? Grown women? 
Women who run households and lives even 
other than their own? I couldn't stand 
the idea. Yet ten or fifteen years ago I 
would have accepted it as I did so much 
else in the traditional loving subjection 
most of us grew up and older with. At 
that time, the notion of partnership had 
barely surfaced in The Feminine Mystique 
of Salt Lake City. 


I remember the first time the implica- 
tions of it occurred to me. Out of a 
class for a break, I was wandering through 
the Union Building at the University of 
Utah, sometime in the late sixties. A 
woman was speaking to a packed ballroom. 
I remembered announcements about her, a 
syndicated newspaper columnist, Mary 
somebody, whom I read often in the 
Tribune. I heard her say, "Women are 
still having to ask permission of their 
husbands like any seventeen-year-old 
would of a parent--like to take the car 
or have an evening out." 


That struck me as silly. Since when 
did women ask such permission? Then I 
began thinking about me and my friends, 
most of us married for over twenty years, 
with children older than seventeen, and 
yet as wives still, I knew, asking permis- 
sion for a whole lot of things. 


Why did that strike me as so demeaning? 
I liked very much the respect a couple 
would offer each other by being respon- 
sible, in many ways accountable. Trust 
is built on such offerings. Yet while I 
liked knowing where my husband and chil- 
dren were and having them not worry because 
they knew where I was, I knew I longed 
for less checking in--not even the bath- 
room was sacred privacy during the years 
we housed eight of us. The title of my 


collection of poems published about that 
time was On Slim Unaccountable Bones, the 
slim and unaccountable being the terms I 
fantasized about a whole lot of the time. 


I knew that real trust suggested living 
with freedom, with the expectation on 
both sides that each was due not only 
some accounting on whereabouts, but the 
right to decide those whereabouts, to 
move as an adult, to be whimsical as well 
as responsible. And to respect that 
right in the other. Yet I was still 
asking permission, was expected to, not 
because my husband was demanding or dic- 
tatorial, only that he lived unquestioning 
by the norm of the day. And so did I. 


Hearing that talk that night in the 
Union Building had to be a subtle begin- 
ning for me. There had to be lots of 
ways to negotiate that didn't have to 
include the granting of permission. Such 
granting is demeaning to either husband 
or wife. The old jokes about "My wife 
won't let me" were just jokes most of the 
time, but they too implied a sort of 
tethering, if not jailing, that undermined 
any companionship that a real marriage 
might offer. 


Why not consultation and planning? If 
partnership is what a good marriage is 
all about, why ever the imposition of 
judgmental dictum? Unilateral anything? 
Let alone a "ruling authority" with the 
right, nay the obligation, to pronounce 
perimeters to anyone's comings or goings? 


Presidents of the Church had talked 
partnership forever. In 1978, President 
Kimball would define that partnership in 
his address to the first Church-wide 
women's fireside by saying, "This partner- 
ship is a full partnership, the man and 
the woman side by side." Yet patriarchy, 
exercise of the priesthood, and "head of 
the home" sermons continued to misfire 
from pulpits as permission to grant per- 


mission. Everywhere. 
Permission? The more I thought about 
it, the more disheartened I felt. Even 


on the General Board and operating with 
Correlation, we all knew it was easier to 
get forgiveness than permission. Many of 
us operated our committees with that in 
mind. Otherwise, the most legitimate and 
worthwhile proposal could get swamped in 
patriarchal redtape, personal prejudice, 
and pecking order. Our circumvention of 
the permission route had nothing to do 
with insurrection--although that might 
have occurred in any ranks without the 
freedom that went with having ideas and 
agendas of our own, plus enough autonomy 
to propel us into our best efforts. It 
had to do with getting the job done. And 
with our personal integrity and that of 
our organization. What else might we owe 
the Lord more in His service? Why else 
had we been called to the Board? If we 
didn't respect our own ways enough to 
chance them in action, what good would a 
watered-down version of them be after 
waiting out the tedious minutia of the 
memo world? 


This had nothing to do either with 
disrespect for authority, credible author- 
ity with an eye to not whose idea but 
what idea might likely work best. The 
most effective leaders on the Board were 
invariably those who operated not out of 
ego and handbook, but out of earnest and 
often light-touch disregard for much 
except the welfare of those they worked 
for and with, all with sincere dedication 
to the work and to the agency demanded of 
the Lord in the first place to accomplish 
anything. 


It is imperative to a woman's--or a 
man's~-dignity and destiny to walk not 
face-to-face, one blocking another's view 
or path, but shoulder-to-shoulder, moving 
forward with unlimited vision and pace. 


Only by our respect for ourselves, as 
well as for the men in our lives and our 
jobs on this earth, can we expect to move 
anywhere unleashed and to be free to be 
our best, most effective, anything. Free 
to move without "permission" from any 
source--only sanction and cheers from our 
inner core, a partnership that we may be 
equal in, and the Giver of the holy im- 
pulse to make the most of what we are. * 


Feeling Our Own Way 


Anne Wunderli 
Watertown, 


Massachusetts 





I heard a comedian recently tell a 
story of her husband coming home after 
work one day and, after surveying the 
mess and chaos asked, "What have you been 
doing all day?" Her response was to say 
that if she and the children were alive 
at the end of the day, she had done her 
job, I had never been able to understand 
stories like that before Hannah was born. 
My mother, who had eight children, always 
kept a very clean and tidy house. Al- 
though I was one of the children (which 
means I didn't do much to help around the 
house), it didn't seem that tough of an 
assignment. 


After Hannah was born, the sense of 
overwhelming responsibility set in. 
Strangely, that translated for me into 
"I'm responsible for someone else's hap- 
piness--for someone's good time." I felt 
very unequal to the task. My husband, 
Bret, surprised me by being much more 
adaptable. He comes from a family of two 
children, and I had had visions of having 
two babies to care for! He was very much 
at ease with the idea of having someone 
else underfoot. I, on the other hand, 
spent the first couple of weeks trying to 
figure out why anyone would have a baby 
in the first place. There certainly 
didn't seem to be many immediate rewards 
(except the dubious satisfaction of saying 
you had lived to tell about it). I knew 
my desire for instant gratification had 
always been one of my problems, and that 
desire certainly added to the strangeness 
of our new situation. I think it also 
exacerbated my three-week post-partum 
depression. 


I credit my return to sanity to several 
factors: the support I received from 
other women, many of whom were there to 
share their own experiences; a priesthood 
blessing from Bret--the greatest benefit 
was the feeling that it gave me that he 
loved and supported me; and some psycho- 
therapy. I remember one woman saying 
that she learned more about life after 
she had had children. I could see her 
point. There certainly was a lot to 
learn. By the time I felt like I was 
beginning to get the hang of dealing with 
Hannah, it was time to return to work. 


Bret's been home with Hannah for the 
last six months, and it's been € great 
experience for all of us--for the most 
part. We talked about our options a lot 
during my pregnancy, and for a variety of 
reasons, none made as much sense as having 
Bret stay at home. I think our ability 
to decide that he was the best choice was 
made easier by our association with £x- 
ponent II. 


During the past two and a half years, 
we have come to know some exceptional 
women-~all of them good role models in 
many ways--a few especially so because of 
their unigue situation, e.g., single 
heads of households; single, professional 
women; and married women with children 
and demanding careers (some paid and some 
voluntary). I think all of their examples 
made us feel that we would be accepted, 
regardless of the choices that we made 
for our family. 


My concerns about our proposed solution 
were not whether Bret would or wouldn't 
be capable of providing our baby with 
good care--he's a remarkably nurturing 
person~-but whether his ego would suffer 





as a result of this new role. I worried 


that he might feel emasculated, not as a 
direct result of being a primary care 
giver, but in feeling as if he had to 
justify his place and purpose in society. 
I came to discover that Bret has the 
ability to carve his own niche. He has 
won the admiration and respect of just 
about everyone around us. 


By the end of my three-month maternity 
leave, I felt that I was the expert on 
Hannah. During the first couple of weeks 
that Bret was home with her, he called me 
several time a day to ask what he should 
do next, or to see if I could solve a 
Hannah problem. Now, Bret is the expert. 
We have learned that there is nothing 
inherent in a mother's ability to inter- 
pret and act on her child's behavior. It 
seems, rather, to depend on which parent 
spends the most time at home. Bret is 
much more at ease with Hannah's behavior 
than I am. Her occasional bouts of 
whining and whimpering drive me crazy; 
Bret barely notices them. 


This knowledge brought him satisfac-— 
tion--he knew that he.was just as capable 
as I would be. To me, it brought a cer- 
tain selfish resentment at times, a feel- 
ing that I didn't really have any "edge" 
on him. But I think that the heart of 
those feelings lay in the general attitude 
change that I was experiencing. I had 
believed and anticipated that having Bret 
as the day-time parent would be the 
easiest on me--it would allow me to go to 
work each day, at a job I really enjoyed, 
without worrying about Hannah. I thought 
I was convinced that because, economi- 
cally, one of us had to be employed full- 
time, it could just as easily be me. It 
would be the best of all worlds. 


I have found instead that I hate to be 
at work, that I resent not being the one 
at home, the one that Hannah adores. I 
have found myself wanting to do things 
that I had long ago cast aside as being 
too suburban or too traditional to suit 
me--things like making quilts and being a 
Girl Scout leader. I have come to view 
my mother in a different way, not just 
because of the biological miracle we share 
in common, but also because of the practi- 
cal aspects of raising a family. I've 
come to understand how her life might be 
more full and rewarding than I had 
imagined. I can see how participating in 
Cub Scouts and working in the genealogy 
library could be every bit as satisfying 
as working for a paycheck. 


I've also become very jealous of my 
time with Hannah. I'm not very interested 
in going many places that require a baby- 
sitter or that wouldn't easily allow us 
to bring her along. I think that deep 
down, though I admit that fathers are 
every bit as capable as mothers in rearing 
children, I still feel that there is no 
real substitute for me. 


All in all, it's been an efficient, 
rewarding, satisfying, and frustrating 
nine months. Bret enters graduate school 
in the fall, and we're trying to once 
again evaluate our options. I am deter- 
mined to be at home as much as possible, 
by either finding work to do at home or 
by finding part-time employment. Whatever 
our future brings, I know that Bret and 
Hannah will share a relationship that 
many fathers and daughters will envy. I 
hope that our experience will make our 
lives richer and my future as an at-home 
mother more satisfying. *® 
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The following article comes to us froma 
sister with a number of handicaps. As 
our next issue will be devoted to 
disabilities, we would like to encourage 
our readers to write articles for Exponent 
II on this subject. 


Living with Epilepsy 





EXPONENT II 


Jane Littlefield Bendt 


My name is Jane. I am one of your 
sisters from New Mexico. I have epilepsy. 
I also have arthritis. I am not going to 
be noble. I am going to say that I have 
learned, for the most part, to accept my 
disability, but I don't like it. I don't 
like the idea that I am not in control, 
the idea that my nervous system’ is con- 
trolled by the bottles of drugs that fill 
my purse. When you add the medicine for 
epilepsy to the medicine for arthritis 
and a couple of other side illnesses, you 
add quite a lot to your purse. Sometimes 
I think that the jumble in my purse is 
sort of symbolic of how I feel about 
epilepsy. It is a nuisance that I have 
to carry around. Just as it clutters up 
bea it frequently clutters up my 

ife. 


There are many times after I have had 
an extremely hard day or series of days-- 
such as several days at the legislature 
listening to hearings where I may be 
required to speak in public--that I stut- 
ter, not because I lack the courage of my 
convictions but because I am no longer 
able to take a drug level that will con- 
trol those stutters. I have come to a 
stage where if I take enough drugs to 
control the stutter I will be toxic. I 
must live now with a level that is not 
quite enough, a level where I'm stilla 
little more nervous than I would like and 
where situations occur as described above. 
This level is better, however, than toxi- 
city, which--for me--is best described as 
having morning sickness on a rolling ship. 


Do you remember when your children 
first walked and smiled? I don't. I 
know when my children first walked because 
I wrote it in their journals, but I don't 
remember seeing it because during those 
days I was having an average of three 
tonic clonics a week and sometimes sleep- 
ing for twelve to eighteen hours after a 
seizure. Although I did my visiting 
teaching and taught Sunday school and 
went to college at night, I always went 
with the fear of what would happen next. 
Other young mothers just had birthday 
parties for their children; I hired two 
teenagers to come to the party, not to 
help with the children, but to be there 
in case I lost consciousness. 


What do your children say when their 
friends say, "But everybody's mother 
drives a car!" Finally, sixteen years 
after the first application, you are 
granted a driver's license, and you be- 
come, outwardly at least, a full member 
of American society. 


I came many years ago to a point that 
I haven't passed. When people say, "What 
do you think the celestial kingdom will 
be like?" my first answer always has 
been, "They don't have epilepsy there." 
When I first said that, I stood back and 
looked at that statement and realized how 
much I disliked my condition. Maybe I 
have learned now to dislike it less--I 
don't have the energy for hatred. 


At the last National Epilepsy Founda- 
tion conference I went to, someone invited 
me to go downstairs to the lounge 
restaurant, a feature point of the hotel. 
I had scouted out the premises before as 
I am wont to do, and I could say, "I 
can't go there; I am photosensitive." 
What does photosensitive mean to you? To 
me, it means that I am one of that small 
group that can be set off by flashing 
Christmas tree lights, flashing lights 
from the water, reflectors put in exactly 
the right rhythm on highways, and strobe 
lights at dances and night clubs. Did 
you ever notice the "whole world" is 
decorated with flashing lights from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas? When my 
husband and I visited my son in California 
during his first year in college, we 
asked, "Where would you like to go to 
dinner?" We knew that my son, being a 
connoisseur of restaurants would pick out 
something luscious. He gave the name of 
a restaurant, and then he said, "Oh no, 
Mom can't go there; they've got strobe 
lights." These are the things that don't 
allow me to forget. 


I think my disabilities have taught me 
impat ience--impatience with the fact that 
my body doesn't work the way that I wish 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 


it would; impatience with having to call 
up the office and say I am not doing too 
well this morning and I will be ina 
little later; impatience with wearing a 
brace on my wrist at night for arthritis, 
and knowing that the arthritis is getting 
worse, When I enter a plane, I must tell 
the stewardess for my own safety that I 
have epilepsy. I tell people that I 
travel with, people that I work with. 
Members of my family, who are not sure 
that they want that public revelation 
made, are sometimes embarrassed. 


I know there are people who stand up 
and say what a blessing their disability 
has been, and I think I have learned from 
my disability. I have gained an under- 
standing of a lot of things that I would 
not have known, but I don't consider it a 
blessing. When you give talks about 
those wonderful blessed people who have 
achieved so much in spite of adversity, 
be careful. Some of us might have 
achieved more without it. 


Be careful when you say that our dis- 
abilities are a gift from God. I can't 
quite imagine God sitting up there handing 
them out in little packages with numbers; 
I'm sorry, Carol Lynn, but I just don't 
think so. I think it is part of life--He 
never promised us a rose garden, or if He 
did, He didn't promise to trim the thorns. 
I think that we who are disabled have 
guts, we are strong, and we don't give 
up, but I am not sure we are blessed by 
being disabled. 


How does my disability make me feel? 
How do I feel about being disabled? I 
feel frustrated; I feel angry; I feel 
dependent. After all these years, I am 
still scared to take a shower or bath in 
the house when there is no one here, 
still scared to go for a long walk without 
someone with me. Memories still live of 
the time I "liyvened" up the Captain's 
Ball on the Navy base by having a tonic 
clonic seizure. All these feelings and 
memories are now part and parcel of. my 
being. 


Just when I think I have my disability 
under control I find out differently. 
Last year, I flew to England to give a 
paper on "Life Adjustment for People with 
Epilepsy." The several flights were 
quite full of turbulence, and meals were 
delayed or not given. By the time I 
arrived in London, I was in a constant 
aura state. People who were supposed to 
meet me were not there, and after I had 
done everything I could to find them, I 
began to panic. I called the British 
Epilepsy Association, but everybody had 
left for the conference. I called the 
Church in London and asked, "Can somebody 
take care of me? I am too ill to check 
into a hotel alone or travel to York by 
myself." I was given directions for a 
short bus ride. I boarded and promptly 
fell asleep. When I awoke, I was ina 
slightly confused state and had bitten my 
tongue, which was then hurting. Shades 
of years gone by! I looked furtively 
around to see if anyone had noticed and 
breathed a sigh of relief to see that 
they were just interested in sightseeing. 
I arrived at the Church and was taken in 
and treated very well. The next day I 
was able to travel by myself, alone, as 
any professional would have. I realized 
then, however, that I will never be com- 
pletely independent. 


When I arrived at the conference, 
somebody read my badge "Peer Counselor" 
and said, 'Oh, you're the one with 
epilepsy. Are you the one we heard about 
yesterday who was sick?" TI'‘said, "Yes." 
And then I realized that out of this 
conference of over five hundred people 
that had come from several countries to 
talk about people with epilepsy, I was 
the only one there who actually had it. 


I love all you able-bodied sisters and 
I know you love me, but my epilepsy will 
never go away and it will always make a 
difference. It doesn't make a difference 
in our sisterhood or our belief in the 
gospel, but it does make a difference in 
how we look at things. If we are thought- 
ful, however, that difference can become 
a bridge to understanding and love between 
us. 





Prisms 


Like into a prism 

Do we, disciples unaware, 
Receive, 

Reflect, 

Radiate 

The Source. 

Spectrums aflame, 
Compound in one, 

We crystalize a covenant 
To Light. 


Only to find that 
Lone, 

"I" but glimmer, 
Quiver, 

Shiver, 

A slender shaft 
Threading the void-- 
In chasms of space 

A trembling tear. 


But legion, 

"We" discover, 

Delight, 

Deflect, 

Until grace by grace, 

In contagion of colors commingling, 
Shades hitherto but suspicions only, 
We blaze, 


Burnish brilliant in one brightness of hope, 


Godhood in galaxy. 


Poetry 


Free Agency 


Kimberly said sweetly, 
"Come, Jimmy, 

And I'll take you 

Piggy back!" 

Surprised 

When he declined, 

She frowned 

And tried 

A harder line: 

"You'd better come!" 
Rebuffed again, 

She sacrificed entirely 
The luxury 

Of graciousness: 

"T'll hit you if you don't!" 


My smiling visitor said sweetly, 
"Come join us 

Every Tuesday-- 

You'll be glad." 

I wish I had. 

But there were other things 
To take my time. 

And soon my mentor 

At the pulpit said, 

"You owe it to your family." 
I did, I knew. 

But duty's lure 

Was weaker 

Than enjoyment's. 

So 

The weeks went by, 


Lynnda Seyfried Cramer And I 


St. Louis, Missouri 


T.S. Eliot, I Hear You 


Tenants of the house 


Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season. 


--"Gerontion" 


Dust-—bowl brain 
Paint your empty daydreams in sand, 
And let the silent Wind of Whim 
shift them into ripples 
in your soul Sahara. 


Thought trudges and shuffles barefoot 
Through your lifeless streets. 

The sun dies with funeral-flower rays. 
Your rose-petals all have shrivelled, 


And only the hourglass whispers through the drought. 


Unfertile mind. Creator of ash. 
Is there no rain for 
Your dry season? 


Sue Forbes 
Logan, Utah 


Wife #3 


"I have no one to go to for 
comfort or shelter..." 
Emmeline B. Wells 


Someone else calls you husband. 
Father is also one of your titles. 
Some bind by law, 

some by love. ? 


I would not want to 

usurp rights or privileges 

of the others, 

or impinge on your measured time. 
I have learned to stand alone. 


But sometimes . 

sometimes when cold, 

sickness and sorrow 

sap my spirit and strength 

and I yearn for unproffered comfort, 
I feel betrayed. 


Would it be a sin 

if my load were lifted? 

Would nature be wounded 

if I could have this craving stilled, 
and the love and desire I feel 

be returned? 


Mother 

I cannot believe 

this burden was imposed 
by Your decree. 


Violet Tew Kimball 


Remained away. 


And then a Sunday shepherd, 
Losing patience 

With the sheep 

Who had no answered 

When he called, 

Reached for the rod: 

"No Tuesday meetings, 

No passes 

To the house of God." 


Two pictures crossed my mind: 
Jimmy fleeing 

From the joy 

He might have had; 

Or Jimmy riding, 

Joylessly, 

The horse who holds the whip. 


Margaret Munk 


The Prophet Question 


Deborah, Huldah, Anna 
Prophets of God. 
They were 
no less than Jedediah, 
Zachariah, Nephi. 


Sought for their wisdom, 
revered for their truth, 
men were gentled by their words. 


Deborah, Huldah, Anna. 
Mouthpieces for God. 
Can man be 
prophet without priesthood? 
Then, can woman? 


Marti Dickey Esplin 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Blackberry 


Sucking darkness into swollen lobes 

It rides the cane down with its weight. 
Insinuating her hand through a thorny 
Ambush in a careful raid, 

Etching red serpents on her wrist, 
Pricking rubies where she wavers, 
Anchoring on a briar, Eve plucks it 
Tenderly, staining her fingers 

Purple at the touching. When she Plunks i 
Into her mouth, it spurts sweet 

Juice, still tasting as delicious 

As the first death she ate, X 
Tempting her to flinch for more, sighing, 
"Oh, Eden, Eden," and still dying. 


Penny Allen 
Bountiful, Utah 
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The Photograph 


Susan M. Chambers 
Katy, Texas 


He has on a United States Navy uniform, 
and she has on a ocher suit with a brown 
bow at the neck and a brown hat. Her 
bouquet is of yellow roses and white 
carnations. They are both rosy-cheeked and 
bright-eyed. You can't be sure of the 
colors though--it's one of those tinted 
pictures of the 1940's. They look pure, 
clean and, most of all young. 


It's April 19, 1945. The wedding was 
at the Naval Air Station in Alameda, 
California, in the Protestant chapel. 
She had come from Texas on the train to 
marry him. He was from Pennsylvania, an 
air machinist mate in the U.S. Navy and 
very charming. When you look at their 
picture, you can see so much. You see 
hope, promise of new lives, and love. 
see fun, caring, and naivete. 


You 


If they knew what was to come, would 
they have smiled or hoped or cared or 
even married? She was leaving a life of 
shelter and maternal domination to live 
thirty-seven years with a man whom she 
hardly knew. He was an orphan--by way of 
murder and suicide--who had been reared 
in an orphanage and who had no concept of 
what home and family meant. They had 
nothing except each other and their 
energies. 


They rented a room in Alameda. When 
he wasn't on duty at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, they roamed San Francisco together. 
She learned of a world that she never 
knew existed--a world of freedom, of 
different people, of joy and of him. In 
another photograph of them, they are 
standing beside a lake with a sailboat in 
it. Their faces show happiness and eage- 
rness but not quite so much naivete. 


Out of the next thirty-seven years, 
the first and the last twelve or so were 
serene and marvelous. In between, they 
had two daughters who disappointed them 
in one way or another. They were poor; 
they were more than comfortable. They 
both used some of that 1945 energy and 
got educations--he in industrial engi- 
neering and she in nursing. They pre- 
sented a united front, and they fought 
privately. He made money, and she spent 
it. He yelled and fussed, and she went 
to her room and took pills. He ranted 
and raved, and she soothed and patted. 
Sometimes, they both gave more than they 
got. He stood strong beside her when she 
wanted to leave life in attempted sui- 
cides, and she stood strong when it was 
time to give him back to God. But, 
through it all, they loved each other and 
stood together firm. When talk of parting 
came, it was not real. They were a pair. 


One day, that handsome young sailor's 
face became gray, drawn, and very thin. 
The dark hair with it's cowlick was gone 
because of radiation and chemotherapy. 
that sailor's strong physique (a word he 
liked) became wasted with only skin 
stretched over bones. She lost that look 
of expectation as she watched him suffer 
and slowly die. Sometimes she wanted to 
go with him. She rarely left his bedside. 
They prayed together, and they read books 
on death and dying. They planning his 
funeral and the will. He was never tem- 
perish in his suffering but stoical and 
dignified. She sat with him, prayed for 
and with him, fed him, and washed his 
body. She doctored the bedsores that 
were eating on him and fretted when she 
forgot to brush his teeth. He died 
quietly, demanding nothing. She closed 
his eyes. 

When he died, she didn't cry much. 
She loved him. She knew that he was 
peaceful and free of pain. She cared 
enough to let him go. In his casket, 
there was still the face of that young 
sailor, with wrinkles of time and knowl- 
edge, wrinkles of joy and laughing, but 
with the creases of pain and care gone. 
He was just as handsome in his coffin as 
he had been in San Francisco in 1945. 


The love that shined from their eyes 
in 1945 lasted until 1982. She still 
carries it and, in her way, grieves every 
day for that young man who lured her to 
California with grand promises. They 
gave to each other in ways and for times 
unknown to them in that photograph taken 
in 1945. 


Was parting that way--with such pain to 


them both--worth joining together to 
begin with? They thought so. 
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Mamma Michaelson 


Margaret Tritt Armstrong 


Bountiful, 


I was born in 1931 during the depres- 
sion and lived in foster homes and orphan- 
ages for the first nine years of my life. 
I was in and out of Mamma Michaelson's 
home between the ages of nine months and 
nine years. I don't have pleasant mem- 
ories about many of the places that I 
lived, but I do have of the time spent 
with Mamma. 


Mamma's name was Lillian Helene 
Michaelson. She was born in 1891 and 
died in 1972. To those who knew her, 
was always Lill; to me, she was Mamma. 


she 


She lived in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, a 
quiet suburb of Milwaukee. Mamma, a 
German Lutheran, was round and soft and 
tall with beautiful white, naturally- 
curly hair. She usually wore a print 
dress and an apron with pockets in which 
I could often count on finding a treat. 
She often spoke German, especially to her 
father or when I wasn't supposed to know 
what was going on. At one time or an- 
other, she cared for thirty-two foster 
children. Perhaps taking in foster chil- 
dren helped her a little financially 
during those difficult years--I don't 
really know. She had me most often and 
longest. The younger of her two daughters 
was ten years older than I. Mamma always 
seemed old to me; I guess it was because 
her hair was white. 


Mamma loved music. Daddy Michaelson 
played the trumpets and sometimes wore 
spats. He would play occasionally in the 
evening, and we would sing "Ach Du Lieber 
Augustin," "Hail Halo," and a funny little 
song about a poor little fly on the wall. 
The beat was always the same--oom-pah- 
pah, oom-pah-pah. Mamma would take my 
nands in ners and dance with me, twicling 
round and round. 


When I was about five years old, I won 
first place in the school's annual doll 
buggy parade. Mamma had fashioned a hula 
skirt of real iris leaves for me. She 
decorated me, the doll, and the buggy. I 
felt terribly important that day. (I had 
had few days of feeling important.) 


Mamma often combed my hair in soft 
brown ringlets. I guess that doesn't 
mean much unless you have been places 
where no one ever bothered. 


I will never forget the time she 
let me try putting in the magic teeth 
that she washed each morning. I think 
she had grown tired of my pleading to try 
them. She helped me get them in, stood 
back, looked at me, and laughed until 
the tears streamed down her face; looking 
back at her with her empty mouth, however, 
I thought that she looked just as funny. 


I remember a small boy about two or 
three years old named Cookie who came to 
live with us. He was younger than I, but 
we played together amicably. Mamma liked 
to bake, and she would place small tidbits 
of raisins or nuts on the table. Cookie 
would stuff his mouth full. Mamma would 
tell him, "One at a time, Cookie." Cookie 
would mimic back, "Von at a time, Mamma." 
As soon as her back was turned, he would 
stuff his mouth full again. I remember 
the day that they came and got Cookie. I 
was bewildered, Mamma cried and rocked 
me in her arms for a Jong tine. We never 


Utah 


saw him again. All I have to remember 
him are my memories and a small valentine 
with a red heart signed Cookie 

I remember running home crying in 
utter dismay because a boy had said (along 
with some other unkind remarks) that she 
was not my mother. Mamma picked me up, 
gave me a warm hug, and in her dignified 
yet tender way said, “Hold your head up, 
Margaret. Of course you have a mother, 
and I love you." She never allowed any 
self-pity. 


She liked to tell me of a conversation 
that we had had when I was about four 
years old. She loved nature and the 
outdoors, especially Japanese gardening, 
and once as she spread out her gardening 
things on the table, I asked, "Mamma, are 
you going to die?" 


"Yes, 
a season. 
die, 


Margaret, 
People, 
but not now." 


all living things have 
too. Someday I will 


I pondered the thought for some time, 
then remarked, "When you die, Mamma, I 
want you to come back and grow into a big 
tree. When I die, I will become a little 
bird, and I will fly around until I find 
you. Then I will build my nest in your 
branches." 

When I was nine years old, I was taken 
from Mamma's home. My biological mother 
had married, and I went to live with her. 
It was not a happy time, and my associ- 
ation with Mamma was very restricted. I 
would call whenever I could, and I was 
allowed to visit a few times. In my late 
teens, I was freer to spend more time 
with her. 


When I married, she attended my wed- 
ding. When I was hospitalized with some 
complications related to my second preg- 
nancy, she visited me, bringing me a box 
of shells that she had gathered on the 
shores of Captiva Island off the coast of 
Florida. 


When my husband finished school, we 
moved to Salt Lake City. I didn't see 
Mamma for about five years, but we cor- 
responded regularly. I returned for a 
visit in 1961, and she spent several days 
with me when she came out west in 1964. 


In 1967, my husband returned to 
Marquette University in Milwaukee for an 
additional two years of schooling. I was 
excited about going back to Wisconsin. | 
We sold our home, stored our belongings, 
and moved our two and three-fourths chil- 
dren and our dog in with Mamma and Daddy 
Michaelson. 


The move proved to be more difficult 
than I had expected. Two weeks after we 
arrived, my husband had an emergency 
appendectomy. Trying to find a place to 
live was not easy. One evening, the 
frustration finally got to me. I was 
sick and very pregnant, sitting on the 
bathroom flowr and crying, leaning against 
the toilet. My seventy-six-year-old 
foster mother came in and sat down on the 
floor beside me. She held me in her arms 
and said, as she had done so many times 
before, "Don't be frightened. I love 
you. Everything will be all right." 

Soon it was. 


Mamma and Daddy Michaelson had lovely 
things and a nice home, but I can't re- 
member anything in particular that she 
ever bought me or any place special that 
we ever went. My memories are not of 
things or events but of her. To me, she 
was beautiful, dignified and well-bred. 
I see her yet walking to my door with her 
head held high and a silver mink boa 
around her neck. She gave me the gifts 
of self, of courage, and of love. She 
cared about me, and she didn't have to. 


In 1972, when she was eighty-one, I 
was called to her bedside as she was 
dying. It seemed natural to be there 
with her own two daughters, to hold her 
hand, and to watch her slip away. 


After she was gone, we found among her 
treasures a small cookbook that I had 
made for her when I was in kindergarten. 
It has an oil cloth cover with flowers 
that I had cut out and pasted on. It now 
lies among my treasures. I treasure it 
because she did. And there are days when 
I still want to find her and build my 
nest in her branches. 
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We received very few dreams, expectations, 


determinations for the future from our 
"Sisters Speak" readers. 
but didn't get them mailed, 
us any time. 
you want for yourself, 
whatever 


If you have such 
write them to 
We are interested in what 
the Church, the 


world, in the future. 














We hear first from Sue Hawes, our frequent 
contributor and friend from Louisiana. 
She writes: 


My hopes and dreams for the future are 
fairly simple. I would like to stay 
cancer-free; keep on being happily mar- 
ried; see my last child graduate from 
college, find a wife, and a job; and 
continue to enjoy my grandchildren. I'd 
like to keep on working at a challenging 
job with good colleagues. It would be 
very nice to stay on as Gospel Doctrine 
teacher until I take my last breath. 
Eugene England once mentioned a hat 
trick--publication in Exponent II, 
Dialogue, and the Ensign. That would be 
fun. Along the way, I'd like to write 
regularly for Exponent II. 






Pondering the future, I thought about 
what I'd like to see for Exponent II. 
You need to keep on printing thought- 
provoking articles of interest to LDS 
women. You have changed some over the 
years. In 1980, I suggested that the 
"Sisters Speak" discuss the problems 
associated with a child marrying in the 
temple when one parent is a non-member. 
The topic was ignored. But last year, 
someone else brought it up, and you opted 
to use it. Good. I detect a slightly 
more "radical" tone to the paper, and I 
like it. 
































You need to keep on printing articles 
that wouldn't make it in the Ensign. 
They feel compelled to use material that 
is very "faith-promoting." For instance, 
a typical Ensign article would contain an 
example of someone who gave her last 
$10 for tithing and then got a $200 check 
from a long-lost second cousin who had 
owed it to her mother for child care 
during World War II. On the other hand, 
I would feel comfortable in telling you 
of my student parents who blew their last 
fifty cents on a movie and then won the 
set of dishes raffled by the theatre. 
be honest, the Ensign is getting less 
simplistic--for example, Marie Hafen's 
article on the priesthood and the prize- 
winning essay on suffering. 


To 








More Exponent II articles with a 
humorous bent would be appreciated by 
many hardworking sisters. I know humor 

is hard to write; I'm speaking from 
experience because I've tried. What was 
to be a satire about Patti's MCP brother- 
in-law, Paul Perfect, was a bit too bitter 
to ever get past the disc of the word 
processor. 


Discuss the real problems that we 
face: burnout from Church work, difficult 
children, depression and PMS, unfaithful 
spouses, and other subjects that are 
rarely talked about in Relief Society. 








Please don't become a forum for those who 
have left the Church in disgust. You are 
too valuable for those of us in the spec- 
trum ranging from questing doubter through 
semi-Iron Rodder. Don't forget your one- 
time slogan, "Am I not a woman and a 
sister?" 


Marian Wangsgard from Redlands, 
California, reviews her past as she looks 
to her future, a future filled with knowl- 
edge of herself: 


I have wanted to write to 
express my views. I've 
letters and sent none. My 
views always seemed to have such a Polly- 
anny lilt to them, and I felt they just 
weren't "Exponent material." The letters 
I read all seemed too professionally writ- 
ten; I was intimidated. But I keep 
hearing Claudia Bushman's voice from six 
years ago in Delaware saying, "Take a 
chance. See what it feels like to see 
yourself in print." So here I go. 


For years 
Exponent and 
written many 


In just a few weeks, I will be cele- 
brating my sixteenth wedding anniversary. 
I will then be but two years short of 
being married half of my life. I married 
at eighteen, one year after high school 
graduation. I have no recollection of 
daydreaming as a child about what my life 
would be like some day. I wasn't particu- 
larly goal-oriented as a teenager. I 
really didn't spend a lot of time thinking 
about the future. I just let it happen 
as it happened. I really didn't know 
myself well enough to be able to choose a 
direction for my life. I met Brian and 
knew he was right for me. We were mar- 
ried. My youngest child is finishing up 
kindergarten this year. I see an end to 
four straight years of half days (do you 
hate them too?). My oldest begins high 
school next year. And now, my formal 
education begins. 


Because I waited seventeen years to go 
to college, I feel so much more prepared. 
I know the things that I enjoy. I recog- 
nize the things I'm really good at. I 
know my limitations. When the time to 
start college arrives (any day now), I'll 
know where to begin. I'll be able to 
learn with an experienced mind and better 
appreciate the things that I'm able to 
study. 


It seems strange that I, a product of 
the "me" generation, can be so comfortable 
putting me after so many others. It 
isn't in my nature. The choices that I 
made were not always easy. Another 
Claudia Bushman quote helped me get 
through. She said, "There is life after 
nursing." That is so true in my case. I 
look toward my future as a mature, intel- 
ligent, and wiser human. I am much more 
capable now. 


I realize that nothing I've said is 
news to anyone else. I've heard these 
things all before, but I understand them 
for myself now, which is what counts for 
me. 


Just think, in another few months, 
I'll be old enough to run for president! 


Jeanne Backman Paiz of Pasadena, 
California, voices a wish for the future 
that represents the thoughts of many of 
us: 


I am now a working mother of a four- 
year-old son. I am fortunate because my 
mother-in-law takes care of my son when I 
am at work, but I know the pain that so 
many working mothers have about the care 
of their children. 


It does not matter that the Mormon 
Church wants its mothers to be full-time 
at-home mothers; the economics (and new 
society) are now forcing most mothers out 
of the home. This trend will accelerate 
with the uncertain times ahead. 


My son attends a lovely Methodist pre- 
school. Why are there no Mormon pre- 
schools or day care for the children of 
sisters who are forced to (or choose to) 
work full-time out of the home? Think of 
the good that could be accomplished for 
the community and the home life of the 
















sisters. Think of the missionary effort 
that could be accomplished if such facil- 
ities were available. 


The facilities are there; many sisters 
are well-trained in childhood education. 
The potential is great, but I fear that 
the Church will not attend to this most 
critical need. In ten years, even more 
of us will be working, and more children 
will be attending Protestant schools. 


The following letter is from a sister who 
asked to have her name withheld: 


At almost thirty, I've been wondering 
a lot about what I will do when I grow 
up. I have been feeling like I have more 
in common with middle-aged women than with 
the young mothers in my student ward. Like 
my mother, I am trying to find meaningful 
ways to fill the unexpectedly empty hours, 
days, and even years. Peers tell us that 
they envy our free time and quiet 
household, and then self-righteously 
criticize those who "neglect their 
parental duty to heavenly spirits by 
limiting or delaying their families." 
How many silent would-be parents secretly 
weep at these words? Parents publicly 
mourn the loss of a young son and are 
comforted. Who hears the silent childless 
ones, reaching maturity, who will never 
see their love actualized? 



































Considering the statistics of sterility 
as well as those in my genealogy, I 
realize that I may well never be anyone's 
mother. I have come to terms with that, 
today. I still don't know if being sur- 
rounded by maternity-clothed or breast- 
feeding blanketed women in Church will 
continue to ruin my every Sunday. Or if 
wee well-meant but ill-timed encouragement 

° when you have your own children 
you'll understand . . ." will catch me off 
guard and set off another week's depres-— 
sion. I don't know if more silent, invi- 
sible tears will be wrung out in disgust 
for a body that is unable to fulfill its. 
genetically determined goal. It is easy 
to visualize the cultures in which a 
woman's period was a time of mourning 

- a universal womb weeping for what 

might have been. 


I have been planning the past year 
around temporary, interruptible activities 
because it was assumed that "next month . 

“our lives would change completely. 
But today I am no longer weighted down by 
the fact that that elusive "month" may 
never materialize. There are certain 
valid joys in life that need not be aug- 
mented by motherhood in order to be rea- 
sonably satisfying. I will find it easy 
to keep busy. I have skills that I have 
worked hard to develop, and I will enhance 
them. I will embark on new projects, 
large ones I had previously avoided, 
requiring commitment and risk. I will 
invest in some decent clothes. I'1l make 


plans, and dream on them, and act on 
them. I feel a new confident self emerg- 
ing. No more counting days of the month 


or analyzing mucus. My body will stay 
strong and graceful, and I may never have 
to fight those over-stretched abdominals 
pregnancy leaves behind. I'11l deal in 
the adult world, and perhaps my career 
will surpass my wildest dreams. There 
are so many women who've made great con- 
tributions--perhaps I'll join them, in 
whatever it is that lies ahead. 


But then again maybe next month. . . 


errifons. 


The "Sisters Speak" question for our 
next issue is almost an extension of the 
question about our expectations and dreams 
for the future. Although we would like 
to hear more about those expectations and 
dreams, but we would also like to hear 
what positive changes have taken place 
where you are--personally, spiritually, 
geographically, culturally, organization- 
ally. Maybe with news of these changes, 
we will all see more clearly what is 
possible and shape our futures to meet 
our expectations and our needs. Send us 
your responses by August 15, 1987. 
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THE MAGIC OF THIS RELATIVELY NEW 
COLUMN IS ITS ABILITY TO PRODUCE THE 
UNEXPECTED. HAVIEG KNOWN HUNDREDS 
OF "BISHOP'S WIVES" OVER YEARS IN 
THE CHURCH, I KEW FROM OBSERVATION 
AND LISTENING THAT THE ROLE CARRIED 
WITH IT SOME UNIQUE BURDENS. BUT I 
ADMIT I DID WOT KNOW OF THE DEPTH OF 
ANGUISH, OR OF SPIRITUAL SEARCHING, 
OR OF PERSONAL GROWTH AND CHANGE 
THAT SEEMS TO SO OFTEN ACCOMPAHY 
THIS "CALLING." BECAUSE OUR PROVO 
SISTER WAS WILLING TO PUT HERSELF, 
HER FEELINGS, AND HER THOUGHTS 
OUT THERE If THE LAST COLUMN, LETTERS 
FROM OTHERS HAVE COME IN FROM ALL 
OVER. AS USUAL, THESE DEEP, PERSONAL 
LETTERS HAVE BROUGHT TEARS OF COM— 
PASSION, SADNESS, AS WELL AS JOY, AS 
I HAVE READ ABD REREAD THEM IN PRE- 
PARATION FOR THIS PRIETING. KEEP 
WRITING TO EACH OTHER, SISTERS. 
SURELY A RESPONSE LIKE THIS FROM A 
SISTER-HOOD SO BROAD CAN ONLY HELP 
US ALL. 


THERE ARE SOME COMMON THEMES In 
SEVERAL OF THE LETTERS THAT I PICKED 
TO PRINT. THIS FIRST LETTER FROM 
ANNETTE PAXMAN BOWEN OF BELLEVUE, 
WASHINGTON, TOUCHES POWERFULLY On 
MANY OF THOSE THEMES, AND SPEAKS 
WITH A CLARITY AND RESOLVE THAT WILL 
BE COMFORTING TO MANY WHO ARE NEWER 
IN THEIR "ROLE." 


I know your hell and it is real. 
husband is a bishop. 


My 


I empathized with your entire letter. 
I have felt those feelings. I have 
thought those thoughts. From the moment 
my husband was called, my life changed 
drastically. After being asked by the 
stake president, "How do you feel about 
your husband, Sister Bowen?" (I have 
subsequently wondered why the converse of 
that question was not put to my husband), 
I was dismisSed from the stake president's 
office while the men remained to discuss 
business. I sat out in the waiting area 
until I could sit no longer; then to 
purge my mounting anger and terror, I 
went outside and began walking alone 
under the stars. (We should have been 
warned to bring two cars. We've driven 
separately to practically every function 
and meeting since then. 


I knew I wasn't going to be able to 
"do" this well. The questions would not 
go away. What was my value? (I had been 
instructed to be released from my very 
demanding and satisfying calling.) What 
about my plans to go back to school? (We 
had planned for this time to be my turn 
to soar.) What was I to do? (I had been 
told that people would watch me and would 
Jook to me for an example.) What about 
my three young sons? Was I supposed to 
function as a single parent? Where was 
I to turn for comfort and peace? (I had 
also been instructed to guard my words 
when talking with friends.) Why did I 
have to handle everything in the family 
and household again? (Prior to his call, 
my husband had just completed twelve long 
years of school and training to become a 
radiologist. We had had five sweet months 
of living like a "normal" family where he 
was home for a few evenings a week and on 
weekends. ) 


I started seeking out advice from 
former bishops' wives. Their words and 
counsel did not help. Not one woman, 
when speaking candidly, felt that she had 
done a very good job handling the posi- 
tion. Most said, in essence, "It was a 
time to endure." Many spoke of health 
problems and depressions. Although they 
also talked about growth and blessings, 
they had much to say about costs and 
trials. 


After a three-month struggle to simply 
get through the next hour, then the next, 
and the next, my body literally stopped 
moving. I collapsed onto my bed and 
called my doctor. I went through a bat- 
tery of tests. I had heart palpitations, 
I was exhausted, and I was depressed. 

The cause? Stress. How was I to relieve 
any of the stress? You know the daily 
demands. 
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I had a priesthood blessing. It didn't 
help. (This was terrifically ironic 
because I had watched as my husband had 
healed others.) My husband mentioned my 
problem and struggle to the stake presi- 
dent. He was surprised, and responded by 
saying, “Really? I'm surprised your wife 
is having trouble. She strikes me as the 
kind of person who could do anything." 
He had no words of counsel or wisdom. 
husband said that he felt like he was 
perceived as being a "whiner." I felt 
like I was being a wimp. 


My 


Meanwhile, I was rapidly reaching a 
point of disintegration. I was terrified. 
Although I prayed for comfort and relief, 
it didn't come. I felt terribly vul- 
nerable. This "blessing" was, in fact a 
personal nightmare. What was wrong with 


me? Why wasn't I coping well? I ama 
strong, capable, intelligent, insightful 
woman. Why was I crumbling? 


I called a friend who is a therapist. 
She (I refused to go to a man) was also 
LDS, so she understood the issues and 
conflicts. I conferred with her for over 
three months. During this time, I was 
able to work through my fears and my anger 
with God, the stake president, and my 
husband (I had previously denied being 
angry with him), and I was able to begin 
asserting myself. I gave up the notion 
of being all things to all people. I 
stopped being silent and started speaking 
my mind again. I handed back some of the 
household load to my husband and pushed 
him back into the space of husband/father. 
(I got mean about that one. His pattern 
was to dump everything on me. I wouldn't 
let him. After all, I am not a single 
parent!) JI enrolled in aclass. (Okay, 
it wasn't a full load, but it was some- 
thing.) Together, my husband and I 
started redefining and managing his 
schedule and available time, blocking out 
periods for us as a couple and time for 
our boys. The ward people had to wait 
sometimes. 


Most importantly, I mustered the 
courage to ask God if He had really called 
my husband as bishop. I wanted the answer 
to that question to be "no." I wanted it 
to be a mistake made by a stake president 
who liked to call young bishops because 
they relate well with youths. The answer 
to that prayerful question did not come 
for six months. (By this time, I was 
wondering if God had heard any of my 
prayers. Were the heavens sealed for me 
for a time? Was this another trial? 

What did I yet lack in wisdom, knowledge, 
skill, or compliance?) This was distress~ 
ing, but I continued to cope as well as 

I could. And I continued to pray. When 
the answer came, it was sweet, comforting, 
and unmistakable. Yes. God had, in 

fact, called my husband. This was part 
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of the plan. 
would help me. 


And He loved me. And He 


My husband and I had talked repeatedly 
about issues, questions, solutions, 
answers in administering the affairs of 
the ward, in resolving our problems at 
home, and in shouldering the load placed 
on us. He began to "refocus" his ef- 
forts--emphasizing, in the ward, love and 
charitable service more than.programs and 
meetings. He stopped excluding me from 
problems and dilemmas. After all, I was 
called on constantly to "bear the burdens" 
in a number of ways, whether we admitted 
it or not, so when he needed counsel, he 
started turning to me. I can hold con- 
fidences as well as he can. In a very 


real way, though, I am mostly a hidden 
partner; our ward is co-administered. He 
and I are back working as a team. This 


approach to the burdens and problems has 
been immeasurably satisfying for us as a 
couple. We feel good about our solution. 
We are no longer alienated from each 
other. If ward members have a problem 
with the approach, they can complain to 
the stake president. 


Several months ago, the stake president 
finally acknowledged the incredible 
demands and stresses on my husband's 
time. Although we had been telling him 
for months, he looked at the figures and 
realized what they meant--seventy-hour 
weeks at the hospital coupled with thirty 
hour Church weeks. He called my husband 
and said that he was willing to release 
him. 


That phone called marked an interesting 
turning point for us. After fifteen 
months, we finally had put God back in 
His heaven, we were more adept at jointly 
handling the load, and we knew that we 
were growing together and were truly 
learning how to love well. As we pondered 
and considered this release option, we 
were surprised to fee] hesitant to exer- 
cise it. After a day of prayer and F 
fasting, we decided that we would continue 
serving until a time when we feel that we 
are no longer able. 


I helped make that decision. — And I 
own it. I am no longer a "victim" of a 
priesthood order. I am a participant. 


I have more "tips" to share with you. 
Maybe some of these will help you. 


* JI decided to release myself from the 
pain, anger, and frustration that 
come with this cal]. It takes all 
the energy I have to get through 
a week. I'm trying to deal in 
positive emotions. 


* I have assumed that I have the con— 
stant company of ministering angels. 
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I count on their being there and have 
not been disappointed since I began 
praying for them. 


* I do something for me each day. I 
feed my own soul. Unfortunately, 
no one else seems to care about 
doing that. I still find myself at 
the "end of the line" on many days 
when my husband has nothing left to 
give. 


* I laugh a lot. This may sound 
simple, but I find some of our prac- 
tices and predicaments hilariously 
funny. I choose, often, to laugh 
instead of cry. 


and I throw pillows when 
did before my husband 
and I still do it 
make me feel better. 


* I swear, 
I'm angry. I 
was a bishop, 
now. It does 


* I take myself off the sacrificial 
altar when my husband puts me there. 
I grab the boys, and by standing up 
for ourselves, we climb right off. 


* I stop trying to be all things to 
all people, but I also gave up 
trying to be even remotely like our 
last bishop's wife. I thought she 
was almost perfect. I know I am 
not. 


* I stopped dreaming of the day when 
my husband will be released. I've 
had major surgery, spent two entire 
months flat on my back, and almost 
had a nervous breakdown. No matter 
what, he's obviously going to con- 
tinue being the bishop. And I am 
going to handle that. Here and now 
is as far as I go. We schedule 
months in advance, but I rarely 
focus on future time beyond next 
Sunday. 


* I'm open to any of the lessons 
there are to learn. I assume that 
my husband and I are both being 
instructed, tested, and strength- 
ened. I'm here, and I'm willing. 


* I acknowledge that the first year of 
this was the worst year of my life. 
But it gets easier. After we sur- 
vived one of everything, we realized 
that we can probably continue to do 


so. Maybe we can even move off 
"survive" and "endure" to "thrive" 
and "excel." 


* I pray constantly. God got us into 
this; he can certainly see us 
through. I count on His and Heaven- 
ly Mother's continuous direction. 


* I try to blaze a trail. I'm writing 
a personal essay about my spiritual 
odyssey through the darkness of 
this bishop's wife experience to 
the light. I hope it will be some- 
thing Exponent II or Dialogue will 
print. I've also written an article 
for the Ensign about sustaining the 
bishop. 


I advocate and hope for change. I 
feel that we, as a church, do a 
poor job of calling bishops. There 
should be more training for and 
consideration of wives. My husband 
goes to bishops' orientation and 
training meetings all the time. 
There should be some training for 
me and for you. In fact, I would 
advocate that this calling, ulti- 
mately, be a co-calling. We believe 
that Heavenly Father has a Heavenly 
Mother by His side. Where are our 
models for that partnership in the 
Church? Are we simply going to 
count forever on silent cooperation 
from the wives of priesthood lead- 
ers? Is that right? 


In conclusion, let me express my great 
love for you, my sweet anonymous sister. 
I appreciate your struggle, pain, and 
your great sacrifice. Truly, no one can 
know the price paid unless they have 
walked this unique path. I am walking it 
still. And, as I continue to take each 
step, I will pray for both of us. 


May you find some satisfying answers. 
I need to tell you that I have, at last, 
reached a place of personal peace. I 


hope that you will find it soon. Your 
peace may come only through your husband's 
release. That is also a viable and 
honorable solution. 


... the office of bishop should 
be passed around so that every 
family has the chance to serve 
because no one really knows and 
understands . . . unless he 


or she has been there. 


THE NEXT TWO LETTERS OFFER SOME VERY 
PRACTICAL ADVICE, ALONG WITH ENCOUR- 
AGING WORDS FOR A SISTER WALKING IN 
THE SHOES THAT THEY HAVE WORN. THE 
FIRST IS FROM PATRICIA KINGSLEY 
TUCKER, OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
SHE WRITES: 

I, too, am a bishop's wife with six 
children, ranging in age from three to 
sixteen. I can say now, in this the 
fourth bishopric, that this calling has 
been a blessing. I have not always felt 
so positive. 


A number of years ago, in another 
bishopric, as I sat through yet another 
sacrament meeting alone struggling with 
the kids, I decided I could not take it 
anymore, at least not for that day. I 
had spent most of the time in the foyer, 
as I did most Sundays, with a crying baby 
and a number of other children crawling 
over, under, and around me. I left. On 
my way home, struggling with my anger and 
frustration, I stopped at a friend's 
house. She had lived in our ward at one 
time and was now in the neighboring ward. 
As soon as she opened the door, I poured 
out my grievances to her. Her simple 
advice was just what I needed at the 
time. She suggested that I ask someone 


I advocate and hope for change... 
I would advocate that this 
calling ultimately be a 


co-calling. 


to help by taking one of the children 
during sacrament meeting. She felt most 
people would be willing to help but were 
oblivious to what I was going through. I 
listened, not sure that I could actually 
ask for help, but something about her 
response soothed my anger. Realizing 
that option lifted a heaviness. I needed 
the Lord; I needed other people. I even 
returned to the meeting. 


Spending time alone with my husband 
has been a necessity for both of us. We 
have found that one of the best times for 
communicating is early in the morning 
before the children are up. We have been 
running together for nine years. During 
this phase of our lives while we have 
seminary students that leave the house at 
6:00 A.M., it means that we must rise at 
5:00 A.M. so we can be back in time to 
say good-bye or take our turns driving. 


Getting out at least once a week in 
the evening without the kids has remained 
important. We also try to get away fora 
few days once or twice a year. To me, the 
effort to get a sitter and the expense 
have been more than worth it. Every 
summer we take a family vacation that 
takes us away from phones and home respon- 
sibilities. I also feel it extremely 
important to make time for myself by 
taking a class, taking music lessons, 
belonging to a literary club, knowing 
when to say "yes" or "no" to school or 
community assignments. 


These tools, I realize, are secondary 
to my personal prayer and daily scripture 
reading for that is where my real strength 
comes from. I don't have all the answers, 
but these things I have mentioned have 
helped me. Although I still get dis- 
couraged and frustrated, I also know that 
I have made much progress since I stopped 
in to visit a friend years ago. 


THE NEXT LETTER IS FROM CLOVER 
SANDERS OF KAYSVILLE, UTAH: 


Does your husband know how you feel? 
If not, you must tell him, even if you 
shed a few tears--sometimes tears bring 
relief. 


Talk over all the things that have to 
be done: Do the ones that are important 
to you and yours; let the rest go! 


Make some rules, For example, kindly 
suggest to ward members that you will not 
accept phone calls from 6:00-8:00 P.M. on 
family home evening. Perhaps your chil- 
dren are old enough to meet with you and 
their daddy (in your home, he is a husband 
and father before he is a bishop) and 
give a report on the assignments that 
they had for the week. 


This situation can bring a family 
together as well as tear it apart. 
all hate change, but it is said that 
“change is the most constant thing in the 
world." We live with it all the time-- 
and learn by it. It could be God's way 
of teaching. 


We " 


Although we do have spiritual help, we 
sometimes do not feel that help because of 
our bitterness. The spiritual help is 
there waiting to work with you. 


Remember God loves you. 
sees all but overlooks in patience. 
justice but does not condemn." 


"His justice 
Is 


DEONE DEEHR OF SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 
ALSO HAS SOME WORDS OF ADVICE FOR 
THE BISHOP AS WELL AS FOR THE BISH- 
OP'S WIFE: 


1. Tell your husband exactly how you 
feel about all aspects of the call- 
ing. (He must remain silent until 
you are done speaking.) 


2. If after this, he chooses (with your 
approval) to continue in the call- 
ing, together you must: 


a. determine what Church acti- 
vities will be attended; 


b. set guidelines concerning 
phone calls; 


c. set a regular weekly time to be 
together; 
d. set a regular weekly time for 


individual activities. 


3. Seek counseling alone or together, 
if necessary. 


4. It sounds as though your husband 
needs to delegate duties and re- 
quests better and to learn to say 
"no." He also needs to learn to 
trust you more. 


My heart goes out to you. I hope that 
you can find peace and relief and can 
experience joy in serving with your 
husband. 


eT 
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Sisters Help 





IT IS INTERESTING TO KNOW THAT SOME 
BISHOPS AND BISHOPS' WIVES DECIDE 
THAT A RELEASE IS THE ONLY SOLUTION 
TO THE BURDENS. IN THIS LETTER, 
KAREN ANDERSON OF EAST GRAND FORKS, 
MINNESOTA, REPORTS ON THE EXPERIENCE 
THAT SHE AND HER HUSBAND HAD WITH 
HIS CALLING: 


Your letter touched a few nerves and a 
familiar chord. Although I am older (my 
children are grown), I did see many com- 
monalities in your letter. First and 


foremost, let me assure you that you are 
not alone. You are not losing the faith 
for I, too, wondered where are all the 
blessings? My husband was a bishop for 


almost two years, and they were hard, long 
years with only a few bright spots--but 
certainly not enough for me to exist on. 

I had to create my own life and activities 
to keep my sanity. I continued to work 
full time while my husband was bishop, 

and while that helped me, it certainly 
created an odd reaction on the part of 

new ward members: "Bishops' wives aren't 
supposed to work!" (I also encountered a 
strange reaction from long distance calls 
from Salt lake and other places--"Why was 
nobody home when I called?") Not being a 
stereotypical person, I resented the 
category that I was being manipulated 
into--an unpaid secretary. There was 
always the subtle pressure that I be an 
appendage, not a person in my own right. 

I did not give in to these so-called 
pressures, but it was difficult. 


One of the first things I, too, noticed 
after becoming a bishop's wife was the 
isolation and loneliness. Sundays became 
a regular twelve-hour work day for the 
bishop. Because I was alone, Sunday 
dinners disappeared as did a lot of my 
friends. Women friends, for the most 
part, stopped sharing their lives with 
me. They became guarded in what they 
told me or they did the opposite--they 
dumped a whole load of organizational 
problems on me as a way of getting to the 
bishop. 


I shared your letter with my husband 
and his reaction, as well as mine, was 
that your husband is wrong to alienate you 
from his "bishop life." Our way of 
dealing with this very serious problem was 
that we made an agreement. He would 
share all the non-confidential news with 
me. On the interviews or news that he 
could not share, he agreed to tell me if 
it was a rewarding time for him or a 
depressing problem to him. In that way, 
even not knowing the facts, I could--at 
least--react to him in a helpful way. My 
agreement was not to pry and to learn not 
to be curious--a very difficult task for 
me, but I much preferred it to alienation. 


My husband's tenure as bishop ended 
because I could not deal with his depres- 
sion at being too overworked and never 
getting all the work required of a bishop 
accomplished. He was always behind and 
not as organized as he wanted to be, and 
it bothered him so much that he was not 
sleeping and was getting very depressed. 
I was also having some severe health prob- 
lems, and I was depressed. I needed 
him. I could no longer share him with 
the whole ward. So I went to the stake 
president and explained the problem; he 
was released. All he and I feel now is a 
great sense of relief. 


Maybe there are people who glory in 
being bishops and bishops' wives, but I 
have only met two in my fifty-three years. 
The only people whom I have met who say 
they would love this calling have no idea 
of its magnitude and the drain it pro- 
duces on a family. We feel nice and 
secure in the faith as we realize that our 
husbands are worthy and committed enough 
in the Lord's eyes to be called as bishop. 
But, as for me, naturally I would like 
that assurance but--please--without the 
calling. We have and will continue to 
serve in many leadership capacities (he 
is now a High Councilman, and I am the 
Gospel Doctrine teacher), and we enjoy 
those callings very much. The reality 
that we both had to face was that neither 
of us have the talent, energy, work- 
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aholic personalities, the need to be 
intimately involved in other people's 
lives, and the endurance to be a bishop 
and a bishop's wife, nor do we want to. 
There are many ways to serve the Lord. 
Maybe you and your husband should explore 
other ways that would be better for you 
both and for the Lord. 


Sundays became a regular 
twelve-hour workday for 
the bishop. Because I was 
alone, Sunday dinners 
disappeared, as did a lot of 


my friends. 


MARY WILLIAMS OF WILLIAMSTOWN, WEST 
VIRGINIA, REMEMBERS HER YEARS OF 
BEING A BISHOP'S WIFE. HER REAC- 
TIONS TO HER ROLE CAUSED HER TO 
CHANGE HER PRIORITIES AND HER LIFE 
IN SIGNIFICANT WAYS: 


My husband was called as a branch 
president when I was twenty-eight years 
old. I had two children at the time and 
had two more during the five years he was 
branch president. He was then called as 
district president for three years until 
our district became a stake, at which 
time he was called as stake president, 
the position he has held for the past 
eight years. 


We all hate change, but it is 
said that "change is the most 
constant thing in the world." 
We live with it all the time-- 
and learn by it. It could be 


God’s way of teaching. 


One of my problems was that I had no 
role model. Although we were young, we 
were among the oldest members in our 
branch. We were our own role models, and 
we did things the best we knew how. Ina 
sense, that was a positive thing because 
I didn't feel compelled to fit into any 
particular role created by former long- 
standing leaders. I wasn't sure how a 
branch president's wife was supposed to 
act. I grew up in a part-member inactive 
family in Idaho, and I strained to remem- 
ber bishops' wives from my youth. I 
remember feeling terribly inadequate as 
the wife of a Church leader because the 
position was so alien to my upbringing. 


I quickly gave up the idea of trying 
to keep the house immaculate at all times. 
Branch members dropped in unexpectedly at 
all hours, and so I just bought a new 
bathrobe so that I would be presentable 
and welcomed all who came. 


But they didn't come to see me anyway. 
Meetings were often held in our living 
room (we didn't yet have meetinghouse), 
so the children and I were relegated to 
the bedrooms. On Sundays, I had to care 
for the children during sacrament meeting, 
which was held in a rented hall. I was 
relieved when my husband was called to be 
district president. I was called from 
the audience to say a few words and only 
remember saying something about how 
finally I would be able to sit with my 
husband in Church. His calling meant 
that I would have some help. 


My husband never confided in me about 
any Church-related problem, whether it 
was personal in nature or not. Although 
I was glad not to know the problems going 
on in the members' lives, I feel his 
inability to confide in me caused a dis- 
tance in our marriage. In addition, I 
resented the interaction he had with 
people and wished that I could share some 
confidences, too. No one shared confi- 
dences with me, not until a returned 
missionary and I struck up a friendship, 
and he told me all of his problems. I 
became very dependent on this person 
because he seemed to fill a need to share 
that I was not getting from my marriage. 
I learned ward gossip through my friend. 
When he moved away, I missed him and 
suddenly at age thirty-seven I realized 
that I was very, very unhappy and that I 
didn't know why. In retrospect, I can 
see that I felt like the sister who 
wrote--I was a nonentity. And I was very 
angry at the Church. I had done every- 
thing "right." I had a wonderful husband 
and family, and what did I get? I was 
miserable, and I didn't know why. I just 
knew I was having an identity crisis the 
likes of which I had never experienced as 
a teenager. 


I broke loose. I wanted to leave 
family and Church but knew deep down that 
that wasn't the answer. So I compromised. 
I went into therapy, went back to work 
(full time), enrolled in graduate school, 
got contact lenses, and quit cooking. At 
first, I worried about what people would 
think but soon realized that people don't 
really pay that much attention anyway. I 
thrived and my family did too. I was 
called as a Primary teacher and discovered 
that was a good organization to "hide" in 
while I worked through my feelings about 
the Church. I am now forty-four, and I 
feel better about myself than I have in 
years. In looking back, I can see that 
being a Church leader's wife probably 
caused stress in my marriage and hindered 
my personal development. (The experience 
had its good side, too, but that is an- 
other letter.) I think that the office 
of bishop should be passed around so that 
every family has the chance to serve (and 
it is the whole family that serves) 
because no one really knows and under- 
stands what the experience is like unless 
he or she has been there. It's only fair. 


MARIA S. ELLSWORTH OF LOGAN, UTAH, 
HAS GAINED THE STRENGTH NECESSARY 
TO COPE WITH HER HUSBAND'S CALLING 
BY LOOKING BACK AT THE LIVES OF HER 


MOTHER AND GRANDMOTHERS. SHE IS, 
THUS, ABLE TO LOOK ON THE "BRIGHT 
SIDE" OF HER EXPERIENCE, AND SHE 


SHARES HER THOUGHTS WITH US: 


While it is true that no women in her 
right mind would want to have her husband 
serve as bishop, once he is, she surely 
does not need to feel that she is a no- 
body! She will naturally feel sorry for 
herself at times because he is so busy. 
If her problem is as bad as the sister 
describes, shouldn't she be getting some 
counseling? And what about the bishop 
who makes her feel as she does? Doesn't 
he involve his wife in any way? What 
about counseling for him? 





Sisters Help 


Would a historical perspective help? 


My husband has always worked sixty- to 


What about all of the women who for nearly eighty-hour work weeks in a highly tech- 


a hundred years took care of families and 
a business or a farm while their husbands 
served full-time missions for the Church? 
My great-great-grandfather was away five 
and one-half years. His wife not only 
supported herself and four daughters in 
Nauvoo but got them safely to the Salt 
Lake Valley without help from Church 
leaders who told her that she was expected 
to take care of herself and to help those 
less fortunate. 


My own mother, grandmother, and great— 
grandmother were all wives of bishops. 
When I think of the sacrifices they made, 
I marvel at how they did it. Each had a 
special problem. Great-grandmother sup- 
ported her husband in the call to take a 
second wife, something bishops were ex- 
pected to do under President John Taylor. 
Her daughter, while married to a bishop, 
went from her home in Arizona to Utah, 
living in exile for two-and-one-half 
years to keep her husband from going to 
jail as a polygamist. My mother, Pauline 
Udall Smith, had an even more difficult 
assignment when her husband of less than 
a year was called as bishop of three 
small communities in eastern Arizona. 
They moved to one of the communities and 
began homesteading, living in a tent the 
first summer. My father rode horseback 
twenty miles to one town on Sunday and 
fifteen to the other the next and spent 
the third Sunday with his family. His 
counselors lived in the other towns, and 
the only time my mother could attend 
church was the Sunday that he remained at 
home. For over seven years, my mother 
and her children spent two out of three 
Sundays alone while the circuit bishop 
Was away. 


If ever I want to complain about long 
lonely winter hours, I try to remember my 
mother's situation and feel grateful for 
a piano, typewriter, books, newspapers, 
and occasionally the television. I am 
always grateful that my bishop husband 
finds me helpful in assignments such as 
going with him to visit the ill, bereaved, 
homebound, and especially the single 
mothers. I am grateful that he makes me 
feel helpful and loved. A friend gave me 
good advice when George was called as 
bishop. She said, "Become quite hard of 
hearing and develop a poor memory." She 
also could have said, "Learn to keep your 
mouth shut." On my own, I have learned 
not to ask questions after meetings, 
interviews, or phone calls. This way I 
am not rebuffed by silence. 


As wives of bishops, we teach our 
children by our attitude toward his job. 
Do we encourage our children to be suppor- 
tive of their father and to help build a 
good family relationship in spite of the 
intrusions of his many responsibilities? 
I hope that our children will know of my 
concern for their father and the heavy 
load that he carries. If my concern for 
him is greater than for myself, somehow 
that helps me through. As the time of 
his service draws to an end, I am happy 
that this fourth generation bishop's wife 
has almost survived! 


ELIZABETH TODD OF GILFORD, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, DOES NOT GLOSS OVER THE 
TRIALS OF HER TENURE AS A BISHOP'S 
WIFE, BUT SHE DOES STATE THAT SHE 
FEELS STRONGER FOR HAVING GONE 
THROUGH THE PACES. WE ARE GLAD FOR 
HER AND FOR HER HUSBAND THAT THEIR 
EFFORTS LED TO THIS HAPPIER STATE! 
HERE SHE SHARES HER INSIGHTS AS TO 
HOW SHE MANAGED: 


When my husband was called to be 
bishop, we had lived in the ward for five 
months. We had moved a thousand miles 
and were within one hundred miles of 
family but didn't know anyone in our 
ward. I not only didn't have the support 
of friends because I hadn't been there 
long enough, but I immediately acquired 


nical field. He designs photo-typesetting 
equipment that is beyond my ability to 
understand except on an elementary level. 
So, there we were with a job that was 
difficult to talk about and a Church job 
that we couldn't talk about. I suppose 
that considering how little time we had 
together to talk I shouldn't have minded, 
but I did! I felt almost as if he had a 
mistress for all the time, attention, and 
love that he had put into the calling. 


My first thought . . . was that 
..- 1 should free him up from 
all family responsibilities by 
carrying them alone. 

Ah, the Mormon Martyr! 


We have seven children. At the time 
my husband was called, the oldest was 
seventeen and the youngest was three. 
were trying to deal with three in high 
school that wanted to be back in their 
previous school and a couple who had 
serious problems wearing the "bishop's 
son" label--it didn't fit their image at 
all, and they put energy into proving that 
they were "cool." At that time, cool meant 
drinking. I was still in the naive stage 
that if we did all the "right" things our 
family would be strong, and so forth and 
so on. 


We 


How did we survive? What did I do to 
cope? My first thought when my husband 
was called was that if he was going to 
have this horrendous calling then I should 
free him up from all family responsi-— 
bilities by carrying them alone. Ah, 
Mormon Martyr! 


the 


A letter arrived from a friend in our 
old ward. Her husband had been bishop. 
In her letter, she offered one suggestion 
and that was that I be careful to share 
all the problems of our daily lives with 
my husband. She hadn't when her husband 
was bishop, and their relationship had 
never fully recovered. I think I ignored 
her advice for another whole week before 
I collapsed under the strain. As I look 
back, I know she was right--I would have 
resented the sacrificing, frustration, 
and pressures even more. Before my hus- 
band was bishop we'd shared everything, 
and even though I knew there was much he 
couldn't share with me, I was under no 
such constraints! And share I did! In 
looking back, I know it was a big part of 
the reason our marriage is stronger today. 


The second thing we did--and I know 
that I needed this more than my husband 
did--was to set aside one night a week 
where we did something together--alone. 
Ward socials did not count! Being with 
other couples did not count! Even if it 
was just a walk together, we had to spend 
some time together communicating. When 
we didn't fit this in--and it wasn't 
easy--the next week was hell. 


Nothing in my life prepared me to be a 
bishop's wife. I like to think that if 
my husband had a serious problem I'd be 
supportive. If he were an alcoholic, I'd 
like to think we'd somehow work it out. 
Well, instead he got this highly visible 
calling with all the impossible pressure 
and expectations. So, this is the man I 
married. I realize that in some ways I've 
been less supportive to those good 
qualities than I would have been if he'd 
needed my help with a negative problem. 

I don't know if that makes much sense, 


I look back on when my husband was 
bishop as the most stressful period in our 
marriage. I taught early morning seminary 
one of those years, and it's no wonder I 
ended up with a slipped disk and flat on 
my back for weeks! It's painful to even 
think about that period of our lives. I 
know I wish I'd been able to deal with it 
better. Now when friends' husbands are 
called to be bishops I send my friends 
sympathy cards--the ones that say, "With 
deepest sympathy on the loss of your 
husband. . ." The scary thing is wonder- 
ing if our marriage will ever fully re- 
cover. The above suggestions helped us 
not only survive but made our marriage 
stronger, although most of the time I was 
going through it I'd have opted for a 
weaker one. 


Good luck in finding your answers! 


etifons. 





WE RECEIVED THE FOLLOWING PLEA FOR 
HELP SEVERAL MONTHS AGO. AFTER MUCH 
PRAYERFUL THOUGHT, WE HAVE DECIDED 
TO INCLUDE IT I THE “SISTERS HELP” 
COLUMN. OUR HEARTS GO OUT TO THIS 
SISTER AND ASK THAT YOU SHARE YOUR 
WISDOM AND LOVE WITH HER AND HER 
DAUGHTER. PLEASE SEND YOUR RESPONSES 
BY AUGUST 15, 1987. 


Dear God, I just found out that my 
seventeen-year-old daughter has had an 
abortion, I am stunned, I'm in shock. 
Tell me how to act and what to say. I. 
know only too well what I feel. I am 
angry that by law a child had no need to 
consult with a parent about so vital and 
important a decision. I am angry at the 
physician who would perform this procedure 
without my consent. Where is the physi- 
cian now to heal the emotional wounds? 
Who helps us through the guilt and pain 
that follow? 


Where did our communication go wrong? 
She earned the money, went out of state, 
and paid for the procedure all by herself 
and carried the burden of guilt for ten 
months alone. Why couldn't she come to 
me with this problem? In what way am I 
to blame? For eleven years, I waited and 
prayed for her. Her life is precious to 
me. 


The steel in me 
Help me to 


I am heartbroken. 
can't take more tempering. 
know what to say. 


Dear God, I want to hold her and love 
her and tell her that it is all right, 
but it's not. I want to tell her that 
none of us is perfect and that she has 
many years, many choices before her. I 
don't want to be her judge. She will do 
that herself. I don't want to tell her 
the right or the wrong of it. It's too 
late. I just want to hold her on my lap 
and stroke her hair and feel her heart 
beat and love her and weep. 


Tonight we talked. I broke the ice. 
The weekend that I went away I sensed you 
were trying to tell me something, but I 
didn't listen with my heart. Now I real- 
ize what you were trying to tell me. I 
asked you if it were true. You said 
"no," but your eyes said "yes." I reached 
out to you. I told you I knew that it 
was true. The tears fell. Between those 
body-racking sobs, you said you were 
afraid that I would not let you live here 
anymore, that I would not allow you to 
see him anymore, that I would hate you 
because of it. The tears fell, yours and 
mine. I held you close and felt your 
heart beat and stroked your hair. I 
didn't have any fancy rhetoric, any magic 
words--only that you, my child, had been 
deceived and that we had both been robbed. 


lots of "friends" that would deliver but I guess what I'm trying to say is 
messages to me that were clearly intended that I married the whole man--even if that Oh God, tell me everything will be all 
for the bishop. means his being a bishop. right. ——_ 
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Living With AIDS 


The following letter and essay were writ- 
ten by a Salt Lake therapist in response 
to the "Sisters Speak" question in the 
Fall 1986 issue. She speaks not only of 
her marriage broken by her discovery of 
her husband's homosexuality but also 
about his deceiving her--a deception that 
Jed to his passing AIDS on to her. 


On a promising day in December 1971, 
I married a returned missionary in the 
Cardston Temple. He was everything I'd 
ever hoped for--sweet, gentle, spiritual, 
intelligent. I loved him. I loved him 
so much I had already begun the process 
that I used for almost fifteen years. I 
looked at him with so much love and com- 
mitment in my heart that I saw everything 
I wanted in a husband in him. 


People tend to bestow upon others the 
best characteristics that they themselves 
have. If one is loving and honest, they 
think that others around them, particu- 
larly those they love, are loving and 
honest also. So it is that people tend 
to see the world as they themselves are. 
They see the people they love recipro- 
cating those loving feelings and being as 
willing to give as they are to receive. 


Eight years into my marriage, I learned 
that my husband was homosexual. This 
knowledge came, not because my husband 
decided to be open and honest about it, 
but because my spirit knew that something 
was wrong and because I fasted and prayed 
intently to know what was happening. 


During a quiet, private conversation 
while we sat parked on a mountain road in 
our car, I suddenly felt a prompting to 
ask him, “Are you homosexual?" I was 
embarrassed and somewhat surprised that I 
had asked, sure that the answer was no 
and that he wouldn't be pleased with me 
for asking. Caught off guard, he burst 
into tears and dashed out of the car and 
down the road. My world tipped out of 
focus, and I pled, "Oh, Heavenly Father, 
what do I do now?" 


Then began my experience of trying to 
understand homosexuality. 


My husband decided that he didn't want 
to lose the children and me. He wanted 
to change, and I felt his pain and sin- 
cerity. We went to a counselor at Brigham 
Young University and began the work-- 
intense and difficult--to bring about 
that change. 


As I learned about homosexuality from 
my husband, from other homosexuals, the 
counselor, and my own reading and study, 
I found it difficult to imagine anyone 
participating in the physical acts or 
even the general lifestyle that I was 
being told about. I knew I was barely 
scratching the surface of the types of 
behavior involved, and yet it was very 
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difficult for me to imagine my husband as 
a part of any of it. Even while he was 
telling me of things he had done, somehow 
my image of him would not let me make 
sense of it all. It was almost as if all 
of this was happening to someone else. : 


_ Staying with him after this discovery 
was more natural for me than trying to 
imagine life without him. I loved him so 
much, and I was confident that everything 
would be "all right" and that we could 
beat the homosexuality and live happily 
ever after. 


There were successes in our battle, 
great ones and small ones. I watched the 
husband I thought I'd had all along start 
developing. The changes became clear to 
me. There was a distinct difference in 
him as he made various choices. When he 
drew closer to the Lord, he was warmer, 
brighter, more “there" for us. When he 
took steps that led him away, then he 
faded a little and became more disassoci- 
ated. The changes were so definite and 
discernible, I wondered why I had not 
been able to understand the situation 
before. When he diligently followed the 
steps that had been laid out for him by 
the Church and counselors, he grew in 
strength and in spirit. 


For a time, the positive changes were 
numerous and very measurable. Then little 
deviances from the counsel would come in. 
Every step away from that counsel seemed 
to leave an opening for more temptations, 
followed by more straying from the coun- 
self and more decisions that he made on 
his own. 


We had both agreed that if he stopped 
putting forth a 100% effort to come back 
to living the principles of the gospel 
and chose to participate in homosexuality 
again, we would end our marriage. He 
promised to tell me if the temptations 
were getting really strong or if he: 
participated in any way, so that we could 
keep working things out together. 


Gradually, he rationalized his way 
back into full participation in his homo- 
sexual lifestyle; however, he kept his 
decision hidden. Outwardly, all was 
smooth: a happy marriage, a charming 
husband, a young family active in the 
Church--who could ask for more? 


Sometimes, I would listen to the ques- 
tions my inner voice was asking. "Is 
everything really OK? Isn't there some- 
thing out of sync?" When I would ask him 
if he were involved again, he would say, 
“Absolutely not!" 


During the time that we were working 
hard to help him change, my husband had 
educated me to the ways homosexuals be- 
have. But even though I was aware of the 
constant lies that are a part of homosex- 


uality, I chose to keep the veil of love 
over my eyes and let my fears pass. 


Finally, I began to talk to him about 
specific things that made me uneasy, and 
at my insistence for the truth, he admit- 
ted he had had "some involvement" a year 
before. Ironically, during the last few 
years his answer had always been, "It was 
about a year ago. I'm not doing it now." 
And the years marched on. 


It took those years for me to be able 
to begin to see things the way they were, 
not the way I wanted them to be. I made 
decisions about what I wanted for my own 
life and for my children. I made many 
attempts at peaceful confrontation. Some 
of these attempts failed because I lost 
the necessary emotional courage; others 
because he wanted to avoid the inevitable 
and was very skilled at doing so. I 
finally scheduled a weekend for the two 
of us at a hotel, determined to bring the 
truth out in the open. 


Several afternoons before that weekend 
I spent in the temple, and I fasted and 
prayed that I might have the courage to 
know and understand the truth. 


During our discussion, I learned that 
he had indeed been active again and that 
he no longer wanted to change. He wanted 
both the gay lifestyle and the family. 

He enjoyed the support and social amen- 
ities of family and church and wanted to 
keep it that way. I told him of my own 
hopes, goals, and dreams for the children 
and myself. I told him that he couldn't 
have it both ways: It was time to make a 
permanent decision. 


After the hotel weekend, I set up 
appointments for us to have the blood 
tests for AIDS. My husband's test came 
in positive, and now, a year later, it 
has become evident that it will soon take 
his life. 


As is common in most marriages with a 
bisexual husband, my spouse feared AIDS 
and took precautions with his male lovers, 
while not making any changes in our love- 
making. As a result, the AIDS antibodies 
were also spread to me, and my positive 
test came in last spring. 


Five incredibly difficult months later, 
the choice was made, and he left home. 
The decision was made on many fronts, and 
the divorce shouldn't take much longer to 
settle. 


After nearly a year of working with 
him in kindness and patience, Church 
leaders held a court to excommunicate 
him. A true court of love, as his mem- 
bership in the Church was ended, they 
extended a hand to help draw him back in, 
if he only chooses to do so. 


There have been many mountains of pain 
and fear for me to climb: facing the 
possibility of my own death and my worries 
for the my children if that should happen, 
witnessing the suffering and pain in my 
children, and waiting for the impending 
loss of my husband through divorce and 
death, as well as the feeling of anguish 
over his excommunication. 


I understand that the loss is per- 
manent, both in this life and the next. 
I've grieved most for the loss of the 
husband and marriage I thought I had, the 
one I created for myself. As far as my 
husband was concerned, I filled the roles 
of all the proverbial monkeys--I saw no 
evil, heard no evil, and spoke no evil. 
My vision was thoroughly covered with 
love, and for most of my marriage, I 
couldn't really see all of the ramifica- 
tions of my husband's homosexuality. I 
kept it separate from the way I insisted 
upon seeing him and feeling about him, 
somehow isolating what he had done from 
what I thought he was. I stubbornly 
chose to consider the sexual behavior as 
the main issue, rather than deal with it 
as a symptom of many other weaknesses, 
sins, and unfulfilled potentials. Because 
I thought that everything else about the 
marriage was good, I tried to talk myself 
into being comfortable in a marriage 
without sex or fidelity. The costs paid 
by the children and myself during that 
time simply weren't apparent to me. 


For a time, I soothed myself with the 
comfort of current popular psychological 
theory--that homosexuals can't help them- 
selves. (There have been many theories 
presented as to why they can't change and 
aren't in control of their behavior.) It 
was easy to find support for that view: 
Again, I was seeing only what I chose to 
see. If he didn't have any choice and he 
really couldn't control it no matter what 
he did, then he couldn't help causing us 
so much pain, It was much more bearable 
to see it all as an accident of nature, 
something that he didn't choose and 
couldn't change. 


I'm still not completely sure how much 
of that blindness was to protect my hus- 
band and how much of it was to protect 
myself. Facing reality meant that I had 
to really look closely at myself, my 
husband, my marriage, and the choices we 
had made, and I had to keep looking as 
the camouflaging cloak of love was peeled 
away. 


I had to define love. Did my husband 
ever feel love toward me and the children, 
love as I defined it? In analyzing our 
life together on a daily and yearly basis, 
what had nearly fifteen years added up 
to? That process was the most difficult 
and painful thing I've ever done. Prayer, 
fasting, time in the temple, and a good 
deal of therapy helped me to get through 
it. 


As a therapist myself, I am familiar 
with the mirages people create to protect 
themselves against the reality of the 
difficulties in their lives. The pattern 
is typical, whether the issue is abuse, 
incest, alcohol, drugs, infidelity--what- 
ever the person finds insurmountable. 
(Often, there are people on the fringe of 
the situation who do see it clearly, but 
until the situation has been faced, that 
information is neither asked for nor 
listened to.) Facing my own mirage was 
traumatic, but the understanding and 
personal power I gained as I took every- 
thing apart and looked at each piece has 
been truly rewarding. 


Although it is not currently popular 
to say so, I stand firm in the knowledge 
that I have come to possess spiritually 
and intellectually, that homosexuality is 
a chosen behavior. It can be classified 
as a compulsive behavior and as an addic- 
tion. It is also a sin. 


All addictions and compulsions are 
very difficult to change, especially 
those that are also sins. Trite though 
it may sound, Satan works very hard to 
maintain control over those within his 
grasp. Because of the gravity of the 
Spiritual fall, I believe that homosexu- 
ality is one of several sins that most 
likely will not be "cured" by therapy 





alone; the "cure". is dependent upon 
spiritual Cleansing and healing. 


To understand ‘homosexuality, it is 
important to understand how powerful the 
bondage is. This bondage extends far 
beyond the social and emotional factors. 

In the book, Gulliver's Travels, we 
read of the experience of Gulliver, who, 
though a large man, was bound by "slender 
ligatures" that had been crossed many, 
many times over his body. The tiny 
Lilliputians (under six inches in height) 
bound Gulliver with slender threads he 
could easily have broken individually. 
But criss-crossed massively over his 
body, they bound him so tightly that he 
could not move and, thus, was imprisoned. 


The tiny strands can be likened to 
sin. Harmless-seeming when taken individ- 
ually, sin repeated many times ends in 
bondage. 


The cry that homosexuality has not 
been changed by some despite their great 
effort is not without merit. President 
Spencer W. Kimball, in The Miracle of 
Forgiveness, states: 


It is true that the great principle 
of repentance is always available, but 
for the wicked and rebellious there 
are serious reservations to this state- 
ment. For instance, sin is intensely 
habit-forming and sometimes moves one 
to the tragic point of no return. 

As the transgressor moves deeper and 
deeper in his‘sin, and the error is 
entrenched more deeply and the will to 
change is weakened, it becomes increas- 
ingly nearer hopeless and he skids 

down and down until either he does not 
want to climb ‘back up or he has lost 
the power to do so. 


Many times in the scriptures we are 
cautioned to avoid sin because of the loss 
of our free agency. In Mosiah 16:5 we , 
read, "But remember that he that persists 
in his own carnal nature, and goes on in 
the ways of sin, and rebellion against 
God, remaineth in his fallen state and 
the devil hath all power over him." 


Free agency gives us all the oppor- 
tunity to choose the path of sin, not 
because we cannot overcome the temptations 
(see 1 Cor. 10:13}, but because we are 
free to choose and may choose sin fre- 
quently enough to become imprisoned in 
our sins, forfeiting any further agency. 
Third Nephi tells us of a people who 
became so enslaved by their sins that 
they were within the grasp of Satan's 
power. Because they had granted that 
power to him by their choices, Satan 
could cause them to perform sin when, 
where, and how he specified. 


Understanding the loss of free agency 
that. is experienced in homosexuality 
makes it easier to understand why the 
"just give it up and don't do it anymore" 
counsel from others doesn't result in any 
long-term change. It is not possible to 
break the bonds of Satan and escape from 
his grip by mental effort, no matter how 
well-intentioned or how diligent. 


Does this meari, then, that the current 
psychological trend is true? Are homo- 
sexuals destined to be that way (gene- 
tically or otherwise), leaving no hope or 
ability to change? If we were to depend 
on either the words or the efforts of 
men, that is what would be indicated. 


The recurring theme throughout 
Christianity is the mission of Jesus 
Christ to save us from our sins, that 
Christ through his atonement can lift us 
from our natural and carnal state to an 
exalted state, worthy to return and live 
with our Heavenly Father. The first 
principle of the restored gospel is faith 
in Jesus Christ. That faith entails the 
action of allowing Him to perform the 
work in us and through us that we are 
incapable of doing on our own. 


Second Nephi 25:23 tells us, "It is by 
grace we are saved, after all we can do." 
The scriptures are full of examples of 
the power of. the atonement, Christ's 
power to deliver us from our sins. 
described it this way: "Behold, he 


Alma 


changed their hearts; yea he awakened 
them out of a deep sleep, and they awoke 
unto God. Behold, they were in the midst 
of darkness, nevertheless, their souls 
were illuminated by the light of the 
everlasting word... ." (Alma 5:7) 


In Mosiah 5:2 is the testimony of King 
Benjamin's people concerning the words 
that he spoke to them of the Savior: 
"Yea, we believe all the words which thou 
hast spoken unto us; and also, we know of 
their surety and truth, because of the 
Spirit of the Lord omnipotent, which has 
wrought a mighty change in us, or in our 
hearts, that we have no more disposition 
to do evil, but to do good continually." 


What these scriptures refer to is not 
behavior modification or controlling 
behavior, but the changing and purifying 
of our human nature through the power of 
Christ's atonement. We are promised that 
Christ has the power to save every man 
who "believeth on his name and bringeth 
forth fruit meet for repentance." (Alma 
12:15) 


Nowhere do the scriptures say that 
everyone can be saved except homosexuals 
or are there any other statements narrow- 
ing the power of Christ's atonement for 
all mankind. That doesn't make salvation 
achievable without great struggle and 
pain. The struggle to break out of the 
bonds of Satan's grasp is difficult beyond 
words to describe--certainly difficult 
yeyond mere human effort. But beyond the 
reach of Christ's power? No. This is a 
fundamental gospel principle. The accep- 
tance of the principle that all men may 
be saved by grace through the atonement 
is so basic to the gospel that Elder 
Vaughn Featherstone, as he spoke to a 
group of Seminary and Institute teachers, 
declared that the philosophy that homo- 
sexuals do not have the possibility of 
change is anti-Christ. 


To come back to rightectis sékiality is°*” 
possible. To come back to wives and 
children is possible. The way back is 
long and difficult but completely attain- 
able by putting complete faith and trust 
in Christ and letting Him do for us what 
we cannot do for ourselves. 


Many of us go through trials that 
surpass our natural strength and ability 
to cope. For myself, the experiences I 
have had in trying to deal with all the 
issues involved in my husband's homosexu- 
ality have been beyond what I could cope 
with effectively on my own. I followed 
the admonition in Matthew 11:28-29 and 
came unto Christ, gave my burden to Him, 
and found "rest unto my soul." Turning 
to the Savior has brought great peace to 
my life. It has brought me through both 
anguish and anger to the point where I 
can took back and see clearly. 


My marriage wasn't the Camelot I had 
long perceived it to be, but it wasn't a 
wasteland, either. I have both bitter 
and sweet experiences to look back on. I 
can look at my friend and companion of 
fifteen years with compassion, with grati- 
tude for the things I have learned and 
the sweet children I have, with sorrow 
for the course he has chosen, and with 
hope that sometime in the eternities he 
might make it back to our Heavenly Father. 
His choices and sins haven't wiped out 
all of the many good things he has accom- 
plished in his life. There is much that 
will be remembered about the positive 
things in his life. Certainly, all judg- 
ment is up to our Heavenly Father. 


Because I believe that homosexuality 
can be lifted and removed from a person's 
life by the power of Christ, my hope for 
all whose lives have been touched by 
homosexuality is that we can see and 
acknowledge the sin, neither excusing nor 
glorifying it, while remaining compas- 
sionate and prayerful for all those who 
are involved, 


I also believe that by the same divine 
power, those who have been the innocent 
victims of another's choice to participate 
in homosexuality can, independently of 
other's choices and behavior, obtain all 
of the blessings to which they are en- 
titled, Great joy, peace, and "rest unto 
the soul" await all who come unto Christ. 
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AIDS: A Primer 


A1T0S has been called the modern-day 
black plague. It has been projected that 
one out of every three families will lose 
a family member to AIDS, and Latter-day 
Saint families are not exempt from these 
projections. Being married in the temple, 
wearing garments, having a lengthy mar- 
riage, a large number of children, or an 
"important" Church position cannot, by 
themselves, protect from AIDS. Returned 
missionaries are dying from AIDS just 
like everybody else. 


The only real protection from AIDS is 
a lifestyle that is not associated with 
any of the high-risk behaviors. It is 
imperative that each person look critical- 
ly at his or her own lifestyle and ask 
the following questions: Am [ sexually 
promiscuous? Do I use intravenous drugs? 
Am I a hemophiliac? Am I homosexual? 
Have I had sexual relations with a pros~ 


titute? Is my spouse or sexual partner 
involved in any of the above? Has he or 
she been in the past? 


There are many LDS males that fit one 
or more of the above criteria, unbeknownst 
to their wives and families. It is specu- 
lated that among Latter-day Saints there 
is a significantly higher than average 
proportion of bisexual men who are married 
and have families. 


In this type of situation, the wife is 
in grave danger. Many men who are taking 
health precautions with their lovers are 
not doing so with their wives--often for 
fear of arousing suspicion. The virus is 
commonly spread before people know that 
they are carriers. Every sexual contact 
with a person who has the AIDS antibodies 
is cumulative--each sexual contact in- 
creases the risk. When a wife has sexual 
intercourse with a sexually promiscuous 
husband, she, in effect, has intercourse 
with everyone with whom he has had sex. 


The latency period--the time when a 
person has the HTLV-3 antibodies in the 
blood but is without diagnosis of the 
diseases (AIDS-related complex or AIDS) 
and during which the infection may be 
spread to other people--is suspected to 
last for up to thirty years, or even a 
lifetime. The virus may be spread from a 
person who is in the latency stage to 
another person. The receiver of the 
virus may develop the diseases before the 
carrier does. The carrier may never 
develop the disease. 


Because of the risks, pregnancy among 
the high-risk population, which includes 
wives and sexual partners of the high- 
risk group, is to be prevented by effec- 
tive means of birth control and careful 
consultation with knowledgeable medical 
professionals. Mothers who carry the 
antibodies typically pass them to their 
unborn children. Because infants' immune 
systems are less developed than adults', 
they frequently develop the disease. The 
life span of an infant with AIDS averages 
six months to two years. 


For women who are at risk because of 
their partners, the following practices 
are recommended for safe sexual inter-— 
course: using a condom and an appropriate 
spermicidal jelly and avoiding intimate 
kissing and oral genital contact. Other 
safe practices include avoiding sharing 
personal items, such as toothbrushes and 
razors, and avoiding contact with body 
fluids (including blood) and wastes. 


Because the virus is very fragile 
outside of the body, it cannot be spread 
by casual contact (normal kissing, hug- 
ging, using dishes, bedding, and so 
forth), the way a common cold is. 


AIDS is a fatal, non-curable disease. 
It is crucial that we pay attention to 
it. Carefully and prayerfully consider 
this information to see if it applies to 
you and consider passing this information 
on to priesthood leaders, family members, 
and any others for which you feel it may 
be appropriate. 


For those who may have been exposed: 
start using "safe" sexual practices im- 
mediately. Avoid any behavior that in- 
creases your own risk. Pay close atten- 
tion to good health practices, including 
reducing and/or avoiding unnecessary 
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stress, getting adequate rest, practicing 
good nutrition, exercising regularly, and 
taking good care of general health to 
avoid other illness or disease. Take the 
blood test for the presence of HTLV-3 
antibodies, and have your partner take it 
also. (One word of caution. You may 
want to have the test taken where it will 
be kept private and not become part of 
your employment or insurance record. ) 

It is often recommended that you take the 
test every three months for a year. 
Negative tests throughout that time gen- 
erally preclude the need for any further 
testing, barring a change in your health 
practices. 


A positive test means only that the 
antibodies are present in your body. 
Have a second test run to preclude the 
possibility of an incorrect reading. If 
it remains positive, it doesn't mean that 
you have AIDS now or that you will ever 
develop it. It means you have the poten- 
tial for the disease. Consult with a 
health professional experienced in working 
with AIDS to learn to take care of your- 
self and to avoid spreading the virus. 
The most important thing to remember is 
that there is a loving Father in Heaven 
who has power over all things. Prayer 
and priesthood blessings are our most 
powerful ally. 


All of us will be affected by AIDs, 
The only effective tool against it is 
education. This disease must be taken 
seriously within the LDS community as 
well as outside of it. Literally thou- 
sands of lives are at stake, and each one 
of us has a responsibility to do what we 
can to save those lives. 


In this case, ignorance is most cer- 
tainly not bliss--it may be death. 








The two letters that follow came in after 
the last issue's deadline. 


Back in 1971--during a cycle of severe 
battering and sexual abuse, I had my 
first homosexual encounter--I was horri- 
fied. Not because I had engaged in this 
great "sin" but because I enjoyed the 
experience. Over the next few years, 
relationships with women were the only 
"non-hurting" contacts for me. I did not 
see myself as "gay" or "lesbian" but as 
someone who had found short intervals of 
safe human contact. 

When I joined the Church, I vowed 
"Never Again"--and even with the batter— 
ing--kept that vow, for a while. When I 
took my son and ran for my life, I estab- 
lished contact with one of my former 
partners but found that I needed love and 


my 





support--not just "sex." As the distance 
between the Church and myself grew, so 
did my reasons for reaching out. Someone 
touched my life and in doing so created 
the biggest dilemma I ever have had to 
face. In January 1980, I marched the 
streets on national TV during a gay pride 
parade with her hand in mine. I became 
active in gay rights, in gay social or- 
ganizations. I spoke at a conference for 
women on the issue of being a lesbian 
mother. We shared an apartment, our 
lives, our goals and our dreams. 


Yet, I had some heavy-duty problems in 
my head over the "moral" issue. I became 
a celibate partner in my relationship but 
still had a problem justifying my life- 
style. You see, I had given up on the 
Church, but not the gospel. During a 
period of soul searching, I allowed my 
only "non-gay" male friend to become my 
best friend. I then decided I needed to 
go back into the closet and give hetero- 
sexuality another chance. I found that I 
could trust my friend--totally--complete- 
ly--and yes, we even found out that there 
was one man who didn't turn me off! I 
resolved to put my "experiences" behind 
me. We were married--and eventually 
"sealed". So what's my problem?! I 
believe in being "monogamous." So as 
long as I live, I'll be faithful. But, 
I have once again become a celibate member 
in a relationship. I am still a lesbian 
in my social and political views. I'd 
rather be in the gay community than a 
straight society, but (there are some 
things that I could not justify) over the 
years I have found that women and women's 
issues can take top priority in my life 
and I can still operate within safe 
bounds. I can use my "straight credi- 
bility" to help and perhaps bring about 
change for those whose voices are not 


heeded because of their "labels." I love 
my husband; I would not trade him for 
anything, but 

For me, the solution to being lesbian 


and Mormon is being celibate. I feel 
strongly that there are moral laws that 
are to be obeyed. I also feel that there 
are those who would say that I am using 
my husband. I love him, cherish him, and 
respect him. I just cannot relate sexual- 
ly. Do I hide behind our marriage? In 
all honesty, yes. Do I plan to continue? 
Yes. So why am I telling you all this? 
Because this is my resolution to being 
gay and Mormon. Thank you for all your 
love and support. 


Name Withheld 


I don't know if I'm a lesbian, or 
bisexual, or what. I do know that despite 
a happy marriage with a satisfying sex 
life, I am for some reason attracted to 
other women. Since one affair, some 
years ago before I was married, I have 
not acted on the attraction that I feel. 

I dare not for I believe that to do so 
would cause me to lose my eternal life 
and exaltation. 


Nevertheless, I am at times haunted by 
the doubts and fears of "abnormality" and 
of the ostracism that would likely follow 
if others knew what I feel. I wonder at 
the powerful attraction and question 
whether it is merely physical or my mis- 
interpretation of the love that I feel 
for sisters with whom I am emotionally 
close. I don't know. 


It occurs to me, however, that if I am 
faithful and do achieve exaltation, I 
will one day be free to love as Heavenly 
Father and Mother love. I have felt 
Heavenly Father's love and know that its 
sweetness is beyond anything I have ever 
felt. Therefore, I will "bridle my pas- 
sions" and wait for Heavenly Father to 
teach me how to love. I realize that for 
others this may sound like an oversimpli- 
fied answer, but now single and celibate, 
I retain my resolve--the promise is worth 
the price. 


Name Withheld 





Let ’Em Holler 


Let ‘em Holler: A Political Biography of 
J. Bracken Lee, by Dennis L. Lythgoe, 
Utah State Historical Society, Salt .Lake 
City, Utah, 1982 ($17.50) 


John E. Taylor 
Upton, Massachusetts> 


The interplay of Mormon culture and the- 
ology with the United States political 
system has been an immensely popular 
issue that has been extensively discussed 
in both official Church publications and 
educational materials, as well as in 
unofficial literature. Highly emotional 
issues have been discussed, ranging from 
the volatile and tragic consequences of 
Missouri and Illinois to the political 
tensions in territorial Utah and the 
United States government's intervention 
into the practice of polygamy. The publi- 
cation of more recent Mormon/political 
events has lagged far behind the extensive 
discussions of nineteenth-century Mormon 
culture. This void has been filled ina 
significant way by Dennis L. Lythgoe's 
political biography of J. Bracken Lee, 
one of the most important and controver- 
sial politicians of contemporary Utah 
history. 


Throughout a span of forty years (1931- 
1971) Lee dominated Utah politics, serving 
as the mayor of Price, governor of Utah, 
and finally as mayor of Salt Lake City. 
Written in an uncomplicated style, the 
book engages and retains the reader's 
attention by characterizing Lee's feisty 
personality and describing how his rather 
unpredictable political beliefs contrib- 
uted to the moral and public issues of 
twentieth-century Utah. 


For example, Lythgoe clearly illus- 
trates the enigma of Lee's political 
style. Lee was generally given high 
marks for management ot fiscal affairs, 
but was criticized for his lack of support 
of higher education and such social 
policies as urban renewal. 


Equally interesting were Lythgoe's 
comprehensive research of Lee's inter- 
actions with Mormon Church officials and 
the influence that the Church had on his 
political career. Of considerable 
interest were J. Reuben Clark, Jr.'s open 
public support of Lee during his campaigns 
for governor; Lee's firing of Mormon Salt. 
Lake police chief, Cleon Skousen; his 
veto of the Sunday closing bill; and the 
continued resistance that he exhibited 
towards Church leaders on a number of 
political appointments and public issues. 


Because of the comparatively narrow 
scope of local histories, Let 'em Holler: 
A Political Biography of J. Bracken Lee 
may not attract the attention of audiences 
only casually interested in Utah history 
and its relationship to Mormon culture. 
However, for the serious student or 
scholar, this biography provides a novel 
and interesting insight into the life of 
an important political figure and the 
chronicles of Mormon political history. 


A Marriage of Equals 


A Marriage of Equals, by Dennis L. Lyth- 
goe, Deseret Book Company, Salt Lake 


City, Utah, 1985 ($8.95) 
Robin Robinson 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


In recent years, the United States has 
seen a resurgence in the number of young 
couples willing to commit to a formal 
marital agreement. Couples who join this 
trend may find themselves confused as to 
how to establish a relationship based on 
equality in light of recent and often 
vehement discussions on the importance of 
demanding sexual equality in both the 
boardroom and the bedroom. 


Dennis Lythgoe's A Marriage of Equals 
counters the selfish demands of those who 
would follow a "looking out for Number 
One" mentality by suggesting a marriage 
of equality based on mutual give and 


take. In this book, he explores the 

areas of commitment, fidelity, communica- 
tion, romance, sharing the load, making a 
living and managing finances, sensitivity, 
anger and disagreement, sexuality, privacy 
and competition, and spiritual growth, 

all the while highlighting the qualities 
necessary for establishing a relationship 
based on sound moral principles. These 
moral principles--as he applies them to 
the aspects of life that challenge couples 
struggling to find equal footing--compose 
a solid foundation in a work that is 
candid, thorough, and reasonable. 


The working out of relationships is 
often the most challenging of our diffi- 
culties in life, and Lythgoe does not 
over-simplify, cloud, or sidestep any of 
the issues that married couples can con- 
front. His chapter on coping with anger 
and disagreement discussed spouse and 
child abuse and, refreshingly, the impor- 
tance that anger has in a marriage. His 
suggestion that partners use "soft 
answers" and humor to prevent hurt 
feelings and resentment is a caution to 
those who would seek to release their 
anger in inappropriate ways; the proper 
outlet, as he sees it, is "steady, calm 
conversation" that follows a pattern 
based on the technique the couple has 
developed for dealing with anger. The 
chapter on sexuality addresses such diffi- 
cult topics as erotic videos and fantasies 
but suggests that thoughtfulness, gentle- 
ness, and deep feeling can be the keys to 
ensuring happiness through sexual 
activity. 


A Marriage of Equals is not a fantasy 
land (or Sunday School manual) where 
everything turns out wonderfully in the 
end. The numerous case studies Lythgoe 
employs to illustrate his points have 
enough failures to enable the average 
reader to identify with them yet enough 
successes to allow the reader to see that 
Lythgoe's solutions are plausible ones. 
Dwight and Diane, despite repeated coun- 
seling and years of individual effort, 
are never able to successfully communicate 
and eventually divorce. Marva and 
Charles, who also have a communication 
problem (Marva is talkative and Charles 
is quiet and reserved), are given a 
suggestion by Lythgoe, but their diffi- 
culty is left unresolved, Ellen and 
Paul, on the other hand, though frustrated 
because Paul desires sexual intercourse 
much more often than Ellen, seek coun- 
seling and are able to arrange a com- 
promise relationship that is mutually 






satisfying. These successes and failures 
are the stuff of which real life is made; 
the fact that Lythgoe has taken a balanced 
approach lends a credibility to his ideas 
that is not often found in other Mormon 
literature. 


A young couple whom I know were given 
this book as a wedding give and chose to 
read it during their honeymoon. They 
complained to me that the book addressed 
all sorts of issues that they felt they 
would never encounter in their marriage 
and thought the book not worth their 
time. I suggested that if they keep it 
anyway, at least until they had been 
married for several years, they will 
find, like many others, that all worthful 
relationships undergo stress and change 
and that Lythgoe's book will provide a 
helpful guide for negotiating challenges 
and building an eternal marriage of 
equals. 


The Sensitive Leader 


The Sensitive Leader, by Dennis L. Lyth- 
goe, Deseret Book Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 1986 ($9.95) 
Anne Wunderli 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
To many, the word leader conjures up 


visions of someone strong, forceful, 
charismatic, determined, and persuasive. 
The adjective sensitive is rarely used to 
modify leader. To those who believe in 
Christ and who aspire to be like him, 

the word sensitive seems an appropriate 
way to describe leader. 


In Dennis Lythgoe's book, The Sensitive 
Leader, subtitled How To Lead in Love: A 
Guide for Parents, Teachers, Church 
Leaders, he explains that he has written 
it "based on the belief that all of us 
can learn to be better leaders through 
hard work, by practicing the principles 
of the Savior, by learning from other 
leaders, and by developing sensitivity to 
human needs." It is a good guide for all 
who want to emulate the leadership 
qualities exemplified by the Savior: 
being a good example, rendering service 
to others, having humility, being sensi- 
tive to the needs of followers, being an 
effective delegator, relying on prayer, 
reproving with love, being free of pride, 
being sensitive to the spirit, and 
achieving a balanced life. 


Lythgoe reinforces the importance of 
these principles by relating many examples 
of leadership--from his own experiences 
as a father, bishop, and high councilor to 
the experience of other Church leaders 
and to those found in the scriptures. He 
draws on his lifetime of Church experience 
as he relates examples of good and bad 
leadership. He also shares his own 
learning experiences from his progression 
through various callings. Using these 
examples, he shows us the benefits of 
developing Christ-like attributes to 
effectively influence the behavior of 
others. The book also enables the reader 
to better evaluate his or her own leader- 
ship qualities. 


Perhaps most importantly, Lythgoe 
shows how these principles can be applied 
to family situations. By being sensitive 
to the needs of each family member and by 
having humility, we teach more effec- 
tively; by setting a good example, we 
encourage others to follow us; in being 
an effective delegator, we recognize the 
importance of the learning experience, 
rather than having a job done perfectly; 
and by being sensitive to the spirit, we 
are able to take advantage of opportun- 
ities to grow closer to each other. 


Throughout his work, Lythgoe reinforces 
the worth of the individual. Even those 
who are ineffective leaders are described 
by the sincerity of their motivation. 

The Sensitive Leader gives hopes to every- 
one who would be more sensitive and caring 
in fulfilling his or her responsibilities 
to family and to the Church. 
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Morena Knovak. Remember that 
because you are bound to read 


name 

it again, 

. quite possibly on theater marquees 
from Boston to Beverly Hills. And cer- 


tainly, if hard work and determination 
count for anything, Bonnie Wood of Austin, 
Texas, will see to it that you do. 

Bonnie, of course, is Morena Knovak-- 
budding actress, singer, dancer, estab- 
lished artist and craftswoman, wife, 
mother of Nathan, Loren, and Elizabeth, 
and a convert to the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints 


The latter fact may explain why Bonnie 


is not your typical dyed-in-the-wool, 
born-and-bred Mormon. Rather, she is one 
who, after a turbulent childhood, came to 


the Church as a young woman seeking that 
solace and peace of mind that eventually 
led to her baptism (an event that only 
took place, however, after she had "per- 
sonally worn out seven pairs of mission- 
aries" over a six-year period!" 


Family, friends, and church have always 
been at the heart of Bonnie's universe; 
however, in the past few years a new 
commitment to her world has evolved, 
stretching her beyond her already estab- 
lished talents. She is reaching for the 
stars, and while that reaching may hold a 
certain kind of terror for Bonnie, that 
terror is tempered by a deep-felt love 
for her Heavenly Father and the firm 
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Morena on the Move 


Carolyn Beane Caci 
North Chelmsford, Massachusetts 


conviction that she is where she 


cause of Him. 


is be- 


Born Bonnie Knovak in Baltimore of an 
American father and a Filipino mother 
she was adopted at age six by the Malsted 
family of Aurora, New York. The next ten 
years were a bittersweet time for Bonnie. 
Pampered by her two older brothers, adored 
then eventually abused by her parents, she 
found herself on her own at age fifteen 


at the Charlton School for Girls in Burnt 
Hills in New York. While at high school 
in Schenectady, she met Chip Wood and his 


family, and although she and Chip were 
"only buddies," she fell in love with his 
family and they with her 


After high school graduation, Bonnie 
accepted a full scholarship to the 
Traphagen School of Fashion Design and 
Illustration in New York City, but after 
one year of the Big Apple, she returned 
to Albany and a job as a fashion illus- 
trator at Whitney Department Store. 

Later she took a job as a graphic artist 
at the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, It was during this time that she 
began investigating the Church, and even 
though she "found it queer to call every- 


one 'Brother' and 'Sister'," she even- 
tually stopped leaving the message, "Don't 
call me; I'll call you" for those endless 
missionaries and on July 2, 1970, was 


baptized by her old buddy and returned 
Chip Wood. 


missionary, Four months and 











five days later, 
moved to Provo for Chip's senior year at 


she and Chip married and 


BYU. Then came six years in Minneapolis/ 
St. Paul; in 1978, the Woods moved to 
Boston. 


While living in the Boston Stake, 
Bonnie began her acting career. She 
appeared in Saturday's Warriors and 
starred as Agnes in The Saints in Boston 
1844. From her first exposure to costumes 
and grease paint, she was bitten by the 
acting bug. Not that Bonnie was a stran- 
ger to that special symbiotic love affair 
with an audience. Many a Mormon service 
and social gathering had been brightened 
over the years by her beautiful singing 
voice. But in acting, Bonnie finally 
found a way to incorporate all of her 
many talents into one art form. 


In 1983, when Chip's career took the 
Wood family to Austin, Texas, Bonnie was 
loathe to leave the Boston area for the 
uncertainties of Austin heat and the 
certainty of the ever-present red ants. 
But Bonnie coped with this move by seri 
ously launching her own acting career. 


Her first audition in Texas was for A 
Christmas Carol, and when she was told 
afler being “called back" that "You were 
marvelous, dahling, but you really don't 
look Currier and Ives," she decided to 
concentrate on her ethnic good looks and 
signed up for her first acting workshop. 


Her premiere appearance aS a profes~ 
sional at Austin's Capital City Playhouse 
was as Guadalupe in Women Behind Bars. 
Then, after a stint as assistant director 
for Fiddler on the Ruof, Bonnie was cast 
as Anita in West Side Story, which really 
catapulted her into Austin theater lime- 
light 


"The best single performance, without 
question, comes from Bonnie Wood, who 
plays the fiery Anita with an appealing 
verve." 


nominated for "Best Featured 
the Year" by members of 
A.C.O.T. (Austin Circle of Theatre) 
Considering that 129 productions were 
judged for this prestigious award, : 
Bonnie's nomination is all the more im- 
pressive. 


Bonnie was 
Actress of 


In fact, that nomination at that stage 
of her career prompted Bonnie to finda 
stage name (enter Morena) and not one, 
but three, agents who introduced her to 
the big-time world of casting directors, 
television commercials, and theatrical 
workshops. In the spring of 1986, she 
went to North Carolina to audition for 
Critical Condition, a movie starring 


Richard Pryor, That summer she was Susy 
in Wait Until Dark at the Sam Bass Theater 
in Round Rock, Texas. At summer's end, 
she auditioned for another movie, Milagro 


Beanfield War, this one to be directed by 





Robert Redford, In December 1986, she 
auditioned for ABC Television's main 
talent scout and is now attending a three- 
month Film Actor's Workshop in Los 
Angeles. As if this weren't enough, 
Bonnie has also found the time to write a 
play about adoption that she hopes to 

have produced in the not-too-distant 
future. 


Bonnie credits her adoptive family's 
predilection for amateur theater as the 
seed that is finally bearing fruit in her 
life. "My desire to act was never allowed 
the natural course of exploration, how- 
ever. Life experiences always seemed to 
place me in situations where I was on the 
outside looking in. But then, I have 
always been a late bloomer." 


Acting has taught her many things, not 
the least of which is who she is and what 
she feels is the Lord's role for her in 
this world. "What directors see in my 
work has a great deal to do with my energy 
level and the willingness to take emo- 
tional risks immediately," she says. "I 
believe my life experiences have greatly 
contributed to that. Isn't it odd that 
at age 39 I can be making use of a child- 
hood that was filled with horrible night- 
mares? I value my life experiences, all 
of them. They have given me an intensity 


and a courage as an actress that I believe 
will be the final catalyst that will put 
this face on the silver screen!" 





This faith in herself and the judicious 
use of her God given talents is supported 
unquestionably by Chip. As he recently 
told their bishop, “Bonnie's acting career 
is the best thing that has ever happened 
to me and our marriage." 


Brigham Young said in Journal of Dis- 
courses (9:242-245), "The Lord knows all 
things; man should know all thing per- 
taining to this life, and to obtain this 
knowledge it is right that he should use 
every feasible means. I do not hesitate 
to say that the stage can, in a great 
degree, be made to subserve this end." 
Bonnie adds to this by stating, "The 
actor takes you through the moment and 
hopefully you come away from the experi- 
ence a wiser, richer person. I really 
love what I do. Every time I step out 
onto a stage, I am so aware of my ‘gift,' 
and I know that Heavenly Father has His 
own purpose for it; otherwise I would not 
be having all the breaks I've had. Who 
do you know who last year screen-tested 
for Robert Redford or read for Michael 
Apted or auditioned for the talent scout 
for ABC or was invited by the vice presi- 
dent of CBS to study at his school? It 
sounds like a set-up to me!" 


The world is a curious place, made 
up--as it is--of all kinds of people and 
places. Drawing upon all of what life 
has created in her, Bonnie is now con- 
vinced that as Morena Knovak she is simply 
fulfilling her destiny as a child of God. 








BYU Women’s Conference, 1987 


Laurie Williams Sowby 
American Fork, Utah 


"Many women, including Latter-day Saint 
women, are searching--almost frantical- 
ly--for a sense of personal purpose and 
meaning in their femaleness," said 
Patricia T. Holland, addressing the open- 
ing session of the 1987 BYU Women's Con- 
ference. Her talk set the stage for a 
mostly practical, two-day conference that 
featured an evening fireside with noted 
marriage and family therapist Carlfred 
Broderick, a devotional address by Elder 
Marion D. Hanks, performances by women 
who have combined family and a career in 
the arts, and afternoon sessions that 
tried to focus on some of the basic con- 
cerns of today's Latter-day Saint women. 


A woman in her fifties, a professional 
nurse, was found crying on the concourse 
of the Marriott Center when the opening 
session ended. "For the first time in my 
life," she explained, "I've come to a 
conference where I was told that whatever 
my choice is, it is acceptable." Her 
comment summed up the feelings of many 
women who attended. 


Holland told more than 3,500 women 
that too many of us are like a ship at 
sea without sail or rudder, "tossed to 
and fro until more and more are genuinely, 
rail-grabbingly seasick" in our search 
for identity. "Where is the sureness 
that allows us to sail our ship whatever 
winds may blow? Where is the inner still- 
ness we so cherish and for which our sex 
traditionally has been known?" she asked. 
Women must find inner peace by turning 
away from the fragmentation of outside 
concerns and return to "the wholeness of 
our soul, that unity in our very being 
that balances the demanding and inevitable 
diversity of life," she said. 


Holland addressed the conference theme, 
"Diversity in Works, Unity in Faith," by 
noting that years of experience with women 
have taught ae ache no one group--single, 
married, 


or See rr ER “cornered the market 


on concerns. "There seem to be plenty of 
challenges to go around," she said. "In 
this, too, we are united in our diver- 
sity." However, she said, the increased 
options of women and the resulting diver- 
sity in lifestyles today--spawned by the 
women's movement--have sometimes led to 
even more personal uncertainty and more 
competition among women. 


"Those who have the time and energy to 
can their fruit and vegetables 
shouldn't look down their noses at those 
who buy their peaches or who don't like 
zucchini in any of the thirty-five ways 
there are to disguise it or who simply 
have made a conscious choice to use their 
time and energy in some other purposeful 
way." 


She added, "We cannot call ourselves 
Christian and continue to judge one an- 
other--and ourselves--so harshly. i 
So long as we are committed to righteous- 
ness and living a life of faithful devo- 


tion, we should celebrate these divine 
differences, knowing they are gifts from 
God." 


Holland said that after talking about 
stress-caused illnesses in an address 
earlier this year to BYU students she 
received a flood of phone calls and let- 
ters. "Those calls and letters tell me 
that too many are struggling and suffer- 
ing, too many are running faster than 
they have strength--expecting too much of 
themselves. We must have the courage to 
be imperfect while striving for perfec- 
tion." 


Holland told of her own feelings of 
despair and of her failing health as, 
towards the end of her two years of ser- 
vice as counselor in the General Young 
Women Presidency, she tried to run faster 
and faster. Through the compassion of 
the brethren, she said, she was released, 
but she admitted that the days after her 
release were as hard as those before it 
because she had been cut off from the 
association of women she loved and began 
suffering her own identity crisis. "I 
didn't have any reserve to call on. My 
tank was on empty, and I wasn't sure 
there was a filling station anywhere in 
sight." 


Soon after, during a respite ona 
hillside looking over the Sea of Galilee, 
she came to understand that only one 
thing was needful: that if she kept her 
eyes toward the Son of God, she would 
find peace in her own soul. "We all at 
one time or another find ourselves in the 
midst of a turbulent sea. There are 
times when'we, too, would like to cry 
out, ‘Master, carest thou not that we 
perish?'" 


Sister Holland assured women that 
Heavenly Father accepts us as we are, 
even as we are growing toward what we 
will become. "Rest in that love," she 
said. "Let it relax, calm, and comfort 
you. Let us keep our faces to the Son 
and come unto Him. ‘Listen to my words,' 
He said. ‘Walk in the meekness of my 
spirit and you shall have peace in me.'" 

She then suggested four keys to un- 
locking the beauty and divinity of one's 
own soul: prayer, scripture study, an 
increased effort to love and be charit-— 
able, and humility. "When the soul 
reaches the stage that it pays less at- 
tention to praise," she said, "it then 
also cares very little when the public 
disapproves." 


She spoke of a Mother in Heaven as a 
female role model for Latter-day Saint 
women and shed new insight about Eve, who 
was called "the mother of all living" 
years--perhaps centuries--before she had 
children. Apparently, "Eve's motherhood 
preceded her maternity. Mother is one of 
those very carefully chosen words, one of 
those rich words--with meaning, after 
meaning, after meaning. I believe with 
all my heart that it is first and foremost 
a statement of our nature, not a head 
count of our children." 


She urged women to enjoy their diver- 
sity and to strive for unity, to act as 
community of sisters that we might still 
souls and bind our wounds of fragmenta~ 
tion. 


Topics of the afternoon sessions in- 
cluded LDS women's roles at home and 
beyond, parenting in the '80s, issues of 
agency and human development, managing 
financial resources, active Christianity, 
accommodating religious differences in a 
family, financial planning, creativity 
and individuality, human intimacy, LDS 
women's history, and increasing spiritu- 
ality. 


Titling his evening fireside talk "The 
Uses of Adversity," Dr. Carlfred Broderick 
said that he had learned as a stake pres- 
ident not to judge people who were having 
problems. Through two different women 
who had asked for blessings, he came to 
realize that some of the most valiant 
spirits in heaven volunteered for duty in 
the trenches during Earth life rather 
than choosing the safety and comfort of 
the back lines. 


According to Broderick, adversity is a 
part of earthly existence and neither a 
reflection of our own righteousness (or 
unrighteousness) nor a sign that God is 
unloving or unjust. "The gospel of Jesus 
Christ is not insurance against pain," he 
said. "It is a resource to deal with 
pain." The uses of adversity are whatever 
we put them to, he concluded, and people 
can deal with adversity by understanding 


the nature of who they are, who God and 
his Son are, and the relationship between 
the three. 

Ida Smith, founding director of the 


Women's Research Center that now sponsors 
the women's conference, talked about 
women's roles at home and beyond. Some 
women see their role as "homemaker" ex- 
tending to individuals and families beyond 
the walls of their own houses. "Home 

does not have to be a geographic loca- 
tion," she emphasized. "It can be any 
place you allow yourself to feel comfort- 
able, any place you extend yourself to 
make connections. If you confine yourself 
to a physical spot rather than a mental 
frame of mind, you are truly limiting 

your capacity to exercise agency." 
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EXPONENT IIT REUNION 


Mark your calendars now for July 24, 
25, and 26. That's when the 1987 Exponent 
,2I reunion will be held at the Hillsboro 
Camp in New Hampshire. Join us fora 
weekend of great eating (beginning with 
dinner on Friday night and ending with 
dinner on Sunday); luxuriating in the 
clean cabins; enjoying open-sky showers; 
boating; canoeing; tennis; and swimming 

in lovely Peace Lake--plus the open and 
thought-provoking discussions and presen- 
tations, a special Saturday night speaker, 
and friendships made and renewed. 






There will be carpooling from Boston 
to the camp and back. If you will be 
driving, let us know. For those who 
arrive in Boston Thursday night, or need 
to stay over on Monday, bed and breakfast 
facilities will be available for a dona- 
tion to Exponent II, 


There is a limit of one hundred and 
twenty-five, so confirm your reservation 
early for this super weekend. Send your 
check for $75.00 ($85.00 with a T-shirt), 
made payable to Exponent II, to Robin 
Robinson, 28 Gill Road, Waltham, MA 
02154; telephone (617) 484-2897. 


We welcome as well your suggestions 
for workshops and discussion groups and 
our willingness to make presentations at 
the reunion. Please send your suggestions 
ito Martha Hales, 214 Powder House Blvd., 
Somerville, MA 02144. 
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PERSONAL ESSAY CONTEST 


We are extremely pleased to announce 
Exponent II's first annual Helen Candland 
Stark Personal Essay Contest. The con- 
test is open to all of our readers, and 
essays may be on any subject appropriate 
to the personal essay genre. 


Entries must be typewritten or word 
processed, using double spacing and stan- 
dard margins. Essays may not exceed 
twelve pages in this format. Four copies 
of your entry must be postmarked by August 
1, 1987, and sent to our post office box. 


All essays submitted become the proper- 
ty of Exponent II. Previously published 
essays are not eligible. 


A selection of the best essays will be 
published in a future issue of Exponent 
II. The winning essayist will be awarded 
a prize of $300.00. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editors, 


I was pleased to see the response you 
received from your question on dealing 
ith homosexuality. 


I was, however, a bit distressed to be 
misunderstood by Karen Brown. Firstly, 
that I wrote a book of love poems to my 
former husband after he died is an absurd 
assumption. The poems referred to were 
written over a period of years and were 
in process of publication well before I 
knew he had AIDS. 


Secondly, to suggest that I believe it 
is right to go "blithefully on our own 
searching for some elusive other self, 
some other lifestyle or fulfillment, at 
the expense of a family to whom we had 
committed our love and very life" makes 
me sad indeed. I can't believe that 


anyone who has read my book could come to 
such a conclusion. I make it abundantly 
clear throughout that my own personal 
wish was that Gerald, even while despair-— 
ing of a change in his sexual feelings, 
would nevertheless make a decision to 
choose his commitment to family over his 
own personal needs. And as I speak with 
numerous homosexual men who are married, 
I stress to them that a major sacrifice 
has to be made one way or the other; 
never do I suggest to them that the sacri- 
fice should be in favor of a personal 
quest over their obligations to family. 


I hope you will allow me to set the 
record straight on this, as I would not 
like your readers to feel that I encourage 
irresponsibility. 


Carol Lynn Pearson 
Walnut Creek, California 





Thank you so very much for the Exponent 
TIEV! 


After some very disillusioning exper- 
iences and feelings similar to those 
described in "The Interview" by Laura 
Hamblin (Vol. XI, No. 1), I sincerely 
tried to leave the Church. I used my 
bitterness to propel me into actively 
seeking new explanations to spiritual 
experiences; new, more acceptable valida- 
tions for my womanhood than what I knew; 
a world and a belief that would allow 
questioning and philosophy and growth 
without limiting me or judging me as 
"unworthy" for daring to think for myself. 


I found that I couldn't "leave the 
hurch." It is part of me. No matter 
where I turned, my perspective was 
decidedly LDS. I wanted and needed the 
gospel in my life, but I wanted and needed 
it with new terms. I couldn't go back to 
subservience; to a denial of my talents 
land abilities and intelligence; to being 
less than I am capable of; to the un- 
nmatural-—-for me--expectations of being 
the perfect Mormon homemaker and mother 
land "Yes, Bishop!" Church member--all 
those things that I grew up believing 
were criteria for a "good Mormon woman." 


In this quest for myself, I was begin- 
ning to feel that I would have to give up 
that very big, real part of me that relies 
ion faith because my faith led me toward a 
role model that I am unable and unwilling 
to strive for--a feminine shadow behind a 
"worthy priesthood;" the admonition to 
become like my Brother, Jesus, and my 
Father in Heaven. Once I began to realize 
that being my best does not mean being 
the woman behind the successful man or 
trying to fit into an unreal mold of 
motherly perfection . . . that my best 
lallows me to achieve within my own realm 
of potential as a whole, separate indi- 


vidual . . . the gospel as I knew it just 
didn't "fit" anymore. 
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in general, typically do not 
understand, sympathize with, or truly 
accept women. Female achievements, suc- 
cesses, and even intelligence threaten 
the male ego and are therefore discounted 
by men. And yet, man is made in the 
"image of God." I found myself asking, 
"How can I put all my faith and trust in 
a Being that seems to function without an 
active, equal feminine counterpart? How 
do I pray for guidance to a God that 

seems to put women in second place--below, 
beneath, being, and unequal to men--a God 
that may be omniscient while still having 
no real concept of all the many feelings 
and experiences that are uniquely female?" 


Men, 


Oh, I knew the doctrine~-minute as it 
is--about our Mother in Heaven. But I'd 
never heard enough about Her to put any 
active faith in Her existence. In fact, 
to even try to discuss her seemed almost 
heretical! 


And then a dear friend loaned me a 
copy of Exponent II. Can you imagine my 
excitement and relief to find there are 
sisters who dare to challenge the "mold?" 
Women, active Mormon women, some of whom 
don't sew and bake bread, who even have 
careers outside the home without feeling 
guilty. Women who find pride and comfort 
in just being themselves! Women who 
believe in and openly attest to their 
eternal nature with such open, expressive 
honesty--such freedom of thought! 


I hadn't dared hope maybe I can 
have the gospel and myself too! 


Thank you for a new perspective--where 
traditionally "unpopular" ideas about 
womanhood and our eternal nature have 
found a voice to unite thinking women of 
the Church. Thank you for breathing life 
back into a nearly expired faith. 


Kathleen Jacobs 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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BEST OF EXPONENT I 


The Exponent staff is putting together 
a book entitled The Best of Exponent II 
and would appreciate your letting us know 
which articles you would like to see 
included. Please send us the titles of 
your top five choices by August 15, 1987. 


Provo Canyon Women’s Retreat 


The third annual Provo Canyon Women's 
Retreat will be September 11-13 at the 
Trefoil Girl Scout Ranch in Provo Canyon, 
Space is limited and may be reserved by 
sending a deposit of $20, along with a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, to 
Laurie W. Sowby, 20 E. 1010 North, 
American Fork, UT 84003. Further details 
on the program and cost, expected to be 
around $40 for lodging and all meals, 
will be mailed later. 
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